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FOREIGN POLICY IN THE PRESIDENTS 
MESSAGE. 
| the Jingoes the President's message has been 
a disappointment in two ways. It has not 
advised a declaration of war, nor has it indulged 
in offensive language, against any foreign power. 
Neither has it,on the other hand, ‘* lowered the 
American flag” or counselled a ** base surrender 
of American rights” in any ease of difference. 
The President has simply discussed matters on 
which the opinions of the government of the 
United States differ from those of others, in that 
calm, courteous, and self-respecting tone in which 
gentlemen discuss such matters with other gentle- 
inen. He does not strut about like a swaggering 
bully carrying a chip on his shoulder, and-defying 
the world to knock it off, but he gives the world 
clearly enough to understand that positions taken 
without bluster will be maintained with firmness. 

The boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
British Guiana has been taken advantage of by 
our hot-heads to raise exciting outcries about Brit- 
ish rapacity, and the failure of the CLEVELAND ad- 
ministration to enforce the MONROE doctrine. The 
President silences those cries by a plain statement 
of what he has done. He has said to Great Britain 
**that the traditional and established policy of this 
government is firmly opposed to a forcible increase 
by any European ‘power of its territorial posses- 
sions on this continent, and that this policy is as 
well founded in principle as it is strongly supported 
by numerous precedents.” This is the MONROE 
doctrine to all its original intents and purposes. 
President CLEVELAND then goes on to set forth 
how this doctrine is to be applied to the case in 
question: ‘‘ As a consequence the United States is 
bound to protest against the enlargement: of the 
area of British Guiana in derogation of the rights 
and against the will of Venezuela.” As to what 
the rights of Venezuela are, he does not, however, 
prejudge the case. He seeks a peaceable solution 
of the question, thus: ‘* Considering the disparity 
in strength of Great Britain and Venezuela, the 
territorial dispute between them can be reasonably 
settled ouly by friendly and impartial arbitration, 
and the resort to such arbitration should include 
the whole controversy, and is not satisfied if one 
of the powers concerned is permitted to draw an 
arbitrary line through the territory in debate, and 
to declare that it will submit to arbitration only 
the portion lying on one side of it.”’ 

This position was taken by President CLEVE- 
LAND, in compliance with a resolution passed by 
Congress at its last session, in a despatch communi- 
eated to the British government in July last. It 
was, of course, taken with the risk that the British 
government, after having advanced its territorial 
claims as to the Guiana boundary with so much 
positiveness, would not be in a hurry to accept our 
view of the case in its entirety. This, however, 
would not necessarily involve a danger of serious 
complications. Aside from the inherent fairness 
of the proposition to submit the whole question in 
dispute to impartial arbitrators, which the British 
government will Jind at last no dishonor in agree- 
ing to, it is hard to see how Great Britain, consider- 
ing the threatening state of affairs in Europe and 
Asia, can afford to get into a serious quarrel with 
the United States. In view of all this it would 
be neither generous nor wise on our part to press 
Great Britain without necessity to the point of 
humiliation. We should treat Great Britain as 
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under similar circumstances we should wish to be 
treated ourselves. While maintaining the ground 
we have taken, we should make the acceptance of 
our proposition as easy to Great Britain as the in- 
terests involved will permit. This will be good 
statesmanship, in its firm as well as conciliatory 
spirit worthy of the power and dignity of this re- 
public. That the President should submit to Con- 
gress all foreign questions that may in any way 
take a critical aspect is a matter of course. It 
might be an instructive object-lesson to see our Jin- 
goes there try their hands at a problem of practical 
statesmanship with full responsibility. But the 
American people would no doubt with much great- 
er confidence leave this matter to be managed by 
President CLEVELAND'S administration. 

What President CLEVELAND says of the other 
‘*burning” subject, the conflict in Cuba, is equally 
judicious. That the Cuban insurgents, fighting to 
be rid of the heavy burdens they have so long borne, 
should find warm popular sympathy in this coun- 
try he recognizes as natural, and he makes no ef- 
fort to conceal the fact that this sympathy is shared 
by himself. He also expresses the earnest hope 
‘* that the devastation of armed conflict may speed- 
ily be stayed, and order and quiet restored to the 
distracted island.” Yet sympathy and hope are 
one thing, and ‘*the plain duty of the government 
to observe in good faith the recognized obligations 
of internationai relationship” is another. This 
duty he is firmly determined to fulfil, and he calls 
upon the people not to make its performance more 
difficult ** by a disregard on the part of our citizens 
of the obligations growing out of this allegiance to 
their country, which should restrain them from 
violating, as individuals, the neutrality which the 
nation is bound to observe in its relations to friend- 
ly sovereign states.” Thisadmonition is obviously 
in the line of the President's duty, and every good 
citizen will respect it. He says nothing about 
recognizing the Cuban insurgents as belligerents, 
for the simple reason that, at present, such a recog- 
nition would certainly not be justified by the facts. 

While he speaks of the recent troubles in Hawaii, 
and of the steps taken to protect American citizens 
there, not one of his words can be construed as 
an allusion, one way or the other, to the annexa- 
tion question. That scheme may indeed be con- 
sidered as practically defunct, for the present at 
least. But he does call the attention of Congress 
again to the Samoan muddle into which a tem- 
porary Jingo ebullition betrayed us, and asks for 
such “legislative action or expression as will lead 
the way to our relief from obligations both irksome 
and unnatural.” Indeed, this absurd Samoan busi- 
ness may well serve as a warning example to keep 
us from meddling with distant enterprises which 
may flatter our fancy but do not concern us. 

On the whole, every occasion is taken advantage 
of in this message to plead for arbitration as the 
proper mode for settling international difficulties, 
and it is by the constant advocacy and employ- 
ment of this method that this republic will win in 
the family of nations the proud position which best 
befits it— that of the great peace power of the 
world. 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


THE President has again urged Congress to do 
its duty with respect to the money question. This 
is not the first time that he has urged the legisla- 
tive branch of the government to pass some prac- 
tical measure for relieving the Treasury from the 
banking obligations that the gold-demand paper— 
greenbacks and Treasury notes—impose upon it. 
Judging from some remarks purporting to have 
been made by Senator ALLISON, and by some less 
important persons, like Senator LODGE, Representa- 
tive CANNON, and others, the Republicans in Con- 
gress are again inclined to postpone the needs of 
the country to what they regard as the exigencies 
of their party. Last year, acting largely under 
the advice of Mr. REED, the Republicans refused to 
accept a plan offered by the President, who had 
made it part of his agreement with the bond syn- 
dicate, by which 3 per cent. gold bonds might have 
been substituted for the 4 per cents which the 
syndicate took in return for the gold that they 
sold to the government. This was the second time 
within the year that the President had asked Con- 
gress to come to the relief of the Treasury by au- 
thorizing the issue of low-rate bonds payable in 
gold. It was clear that some such power was need- 
ed, for the unnatural and extra-constitutional posi- 
tion into which the government had been forced 
by its efforts to maintain a gold reserve for the 
protection of its paper issues had not only resulted 
in its own embarrassment, but in a timorous and 
doubting state of mind among bankers and other 
business men that, in its turn, produced distress 
and panic, disturbed all business relations, and 
checked not-only the growth but the maintenance 
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of prosperity. It was clear, too, that the state of 
the gold reserve had become the barometer of our 
national credit. 

There are only two methods of meeting the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. One is by increased tax- 
ation, which will produce a larger revenue than is 
required for the expenses of the government. The 
other is the method recommended by the President, 
the retirement of the paper demand notes by the 
issue of low-rate and long-time bonds. These are 
the alternatives presented to the government for 
the relief of the Treasury and for the final deter- 
mination of the amount of the interest - bearing 
debt contracted for the maintenance of the demand 
notes. 

The raids on the Treasury gold are made possi- 
ble, it is true, by the deficiency of revenue. If the 
Secretary were receiving by taxation of the people 
large sums beyond the requirements of the govern- 
ment, he might purchase gold in the market for 
the replenishment of his gold reserve. The gold 
reserve would, of course, need replenishment so 
long as the conditions of trade and commerce were 
agaiust this country, and so long as our paper 
demand notes existed as a convenient means for 
draining the Treasury of its gold. What would 
be the effect, however, of the adoption of the first 
of the alternatives? In the first place, taxation 
would have to be increased to a point which would 
vield a larger revenue than the government re- 
quires; this is a fundamental and fatal objection to 
the plan. Taxes ought not to yield excessive rev- 
enues. When they do, they are the result of an 
unjust and a tyrannical exercise of the taxing 
power. Moreover, excessive taxation and conse- 
quent excessive revenues have already resulted in 
the extravagant appropriations that have brought 
about the deficiency that is now adding to the busi- 
ness troubles of the country, extravagance that 
Was inaugurated by the House of Representatives 
over which Mr. REED first presided as Speaker. 
Besides, it is evident from the present course of the 
revenues that the annual deficiency will soon dis- 
appear if Congress shall refrain from further in- 
creases of expenditure. That being out of the 
way, it would be the height of folly for Congress 
to store up money against the time that gold might 
be needed for the reserve, while maintaining the 
means whereby the gold could at any time be 
drawn from the Treasury. Stated in its broadest 
way, the proposition to maintain the reserve by 
purchase of gold amounts to this: Since February, 
1894, the government has been obliged, because of 
the existence of the paper demand notes, to pro- 
cure $162,000,000 in gold. In other words, it has 
required an expenditure of more than $80,000,0% 
a year to keep a reserve against the greenbacks, 
and it is proposed that the people shall be yearly 
overtaxed by an amount indicated by this enor- 
mous sum for the further preservation of a cur- 
rency that has resulted so disastrously to our busi- 
ness interests, and lias so seriously damaged the 
national credit. 

On the other hand, it is proposed that the paper 
demand notes shall be retired at once. It is true 
that while they constitute a debt against the gov- 
ernment, it is a non-interest-bearing debt, and that 
in order to redeem them about $500,000,000 would 
be added to our interest-bearing debt. But that ad- 
dition would bear a low rate of interest, the bonds 
would be payable after a long interval of time, 
and they might be used as a basis for additional 
bank circulation. Moreover, that sum would 
not add to the principal of our aggregate debt, 
the greenbacks and Treasury notes representing 
debt, while the redemption of this paper would 
put an end to the further increase of the public 
debt on account of this currency, part of which 
was brought into being as a temporary expedient 
of war, while the rest is the living relic of ineffec- 
tive but expensive legislation enacted for the pur- 
pose of increasing the price of silver bullion. 

The actual expense of the greenbacks has been 
enormous. Mr. CARLISLE has shown their cost to 
the government. and Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, in an 
article published recently in the WEEKLY, lias de- 
monstrated that the cost to the people has been in 
the neighborhood of at least $2,000,000,000. There 
has been added to the interest-bearing debt of the 
country the sum of $95,500,000 in bonds issued for 
the purpose of obtaining a gold reserve, and of 
$162,315,400 for the purpose of replenishing it after 
its successive exhaustions through the employment 
of the demand paper. © Since the expiration of the 
time during which, under its contract with the 
government, the syndicate was obliged to exert It- 

self to prevent the exportation of gold, nearly 
$30,000,000 of gold has been taken out of the Trea- 
sury, some of it for exportation abroad and some 0 
it for hoarding at home. On the 1st of December the 
gold reserve amounted to $79,333,966, and if Con- 
gress does not act, another issue of four per cent. 
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bonds will be necessary, and further business dis- 
turbances will follow, perhaps more serious than 
any that have yet been experienced by the victims 
of Congressional ineapacity or by partisan indiffer- 
ence to the needs of the country. 

What currency shall take the place of that which 
will be retired is a matter which Congress may deal 
with after it has released the Treasury from the 
banking obligations that are now costing it and 
the country such enormous sums. For the present 
and the immediate future the adoption of the Pres- 
ident's recommendations for the increase of the 
national-bank circulation will furnish the country 
with as much circulation as it needs—with more, in 
fact, than its business has shown the capacity to 
employ. 

The question that immediately confronts Con- 
gress is as to the relief needed by the Treasury. 
There is only one way to give this, and that way the 
President has pointed out. To tax the people in or- 
der to raise money to buy gold at a premium fiom 
those who are now hoarding: it is an idea that ought 
not to be entertained for a moment. The only 
otlier way is to put an end to the demand paper, to 
relieve the Treasury of the necessity of maintaining 
a gold reserve, aud to thereby stop this unprofit- 
abie inerease of the interest-bearing public debt. 
In this way all its resources would be available for 
meeting the demands upon the government, and 
the factitious barometer of national credit would 
no longer exist to breed distrust and panic. Com- 
merce would then rest upon its own merits, and 
prosperity would increase or diminish in obedience 
to natural laws. 

The President has done his part; it remains for 
the Republican majority to do its. Twice within 
the year, as we have already said, it has preferred 
to consider the exigencies of the party rather than 
the needs of the country; will it continue to do so 
in the face of the President's demonstration of the 
path out of our difficulties? Is the administration 
to stand alone as the guardian of the publie inter- 
ests? Is it to remain the sole safeguard of the gen- 
eral welfare? It is for Congress to say. And if 
Congress continues to act as it acted last winter, it 
ought not to excite wonder if the ‘‘ third-term talk” 
increase in volume and in force. 


EDIBLE 'TTOADSTOOLS AND 
MUSHROOMS. 

AT the very beginning of his book on Our Edible Toad- 
stools and Mushrooms, published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Mr.W. Hamu.tTon Gipson places a striking quotation from 
Dr. C. D. Bapuam, an eminent English mycologist. If 
half of what Dr. BapHAm says be true, and Mr. GrBson 
seems to think it is better than that, the study of mush- 
rooms is of such great economic value that every one 
who advances our knowledge of these delicious fungi is 
deserving of public gratitude. This is what Dr. BADHAM 
wrote: ‘* Whole hundredweights of rich, wholesome diet 
rotting under the trees; woods teeming with food, and 
not one hand to gather it; and this, perhaps, in the midst 
of poverty and all manner of privations and public 
prayers against nnmineut famine.” 


There are few readers of the WEEKLY-who have not. 


tasted the edible mushroom, and probably few will be 
surprised to learn that the woods, pastures, gardens, and 
barn-yards of the country contain much excellent and 
neglected food. There is widespread fear of the deadly 
“toadstool,” and an equally widespread consciousness 
that this fear is depriving us not only of much gastronom- 
ical enjoyment, but of much substantial nourishment that 
may be obtained for nothing, to the great lessening of 
our butchers’ bills. And yet there must also exist a con- 
sciousness that the ignorance of fungi, ou which this fear 
rests, is something that could easily be enlightened, for 
the most timorous will buy with confidence mushrooms 
that have been gathered by children, and that are ped- 
dled in the village street. 

It must be conceded that the general welfare would be 
promoted if the general ignorance concerning fungi should 
be dissipated, and this end Mr. Gipson has undertaken to 
accomplish in a book that is a charming bit of art and 
literature, as well as a guide to the edible mushroom 
and toadstool, and a warning against the species that are 
wholly or partially poisonous. The book itself is filled 
with plates, colored and black and white, and an expert 
mycologist who studies the pictures carefully will say 
that they alone will prove an infallible guide. But the 
cuts are accompanied by an interesting and luminous 
text, one with which pleasant evenings as well as profit- 
able days may be spent. 

It will surprise many a fearful lover of mushrooms to 
learn that there is no difference between them and toad- 
stools, and that the old and widely known popular rules 
for finding out whether a given specimen is or is not poi- 
sonous are valueless. The subject is diflicult as well as 
interesting, and Mr. Grpson says that while it is impossi- 
ble to teach the unlearned the distinction between all the 
poisonous and all the edible species, there are some well- 
marked and widely distributed varieties that can easily be 
so explained to the ordinary person who is able to read 
only the most patent signs. And so he has undertaken to 
show in pictures and by text the most poisonous variety, 
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to warn the ignorant against any that bear resemblance 
to it, and thirty edible toadstools and mushrooms. Any 
one following this book may largely add a free and de- 
licious store to his larder. He will not have at his com- 
mana all of the one hundred and fifty varieties which are 
known to exist, nor even the *‘ forty odd” in which Mr. 
GiBson rejoices, but to know thirty that grow near at 
hand, thirty that may be safely eaten, will bea great boon 
to most of us. 


CURISTMAS. 


THE writer of a contemporaneous story puts in the 
mouth of a clever character the remark that happiness 
is impossible until one has got rid of his ideals. If that 
were true, it would give grounds for increased thankful- 
ness that happiness is not essential to good living, and 
that mankind is not under an inevitable obligation to 
attain it. But of course the observation was not one that 
Was meant to be x vehicle of absolute truth, but rather to 
evoke a closer approximation to the eternal verities out of 
the hearer’s mind. But even to do that. a remark must 
at least have a suggestion of truth ebout it, and this one 
about idealsand happiness has that. For it is conceivable 
that a man should not be of much use, and therefore not 
particularly happy, until he is so far freed from the tyranny 
of what he wants to do as to settle down to the accomplish- 
ment of what he can do. Moreover, while a man who 
has effectually got rid of his ideals is of little account, 
there is a property in man that is akin to ideals, and yet 
not identical with them, which can be spared without 
detriment to his higher nature, and with very considerable 
advantage to his practical side. It would seem that a cer- 
tain decay of one’s interest in one’s self as an individual is 
an indispensable condition precedent to the full develop- 
ment of asalutary interest in one’s self asa fellow-creature, 
A man inust be interested in himself if he is to amount to 
anything, but it is possible for the individual interest to 
dwindle while the human interest develops, and in the 
very greatest men that process is usually found to have 
taken place. 

The application of which is, firstly, that we are not to 
allow our ideal of What Christmas ought to be,and of how 
We ought to spend it, to discourage us from tackling ‘t as 
we actually find it, and getting as much out of it as we 
ean. And secondly, that Christmas is the time of all the 
year most fit for our interest in ourselves as individuals 
to be supplanted by an interest in ourselves as fellow- 
creatures. 

Wherefore, because our ideal of Christmas feasting is 
terrapin and canvas. back duck, let us not disdain turkey, 
which is just as filling, and better fare no doubt than we 
deserve. Because our ideal of Christmas-giving is point, 
lace and diamonds, let us not scorn the modest remem- 
brances that our pocket may be able to endure. And if 
as individuals, with exalted ideals, we may have become 
careless of Christmas pleasures and opportunities and 
obligations, let us change our point of view, and regard 
ourselves merely 1s one of divers fellow-creatures whose 
Christmas happiness it is our business to promote. It is 
an axiom that to make things pleasant for one’s fellow- 
creatures is the way to have fun. If we lump ourselves 
in asa fellow-creature with as many other fellow-creatures 
as we can reach, by making Christmas joyous for the 
whole lot, we are bound to cheer ourselves among the 
rest. And so by getting rid of part of our ideals we may 
continue to make the rest so productive as to make us 
suspect before we get through that it was not a true ideal 
at all that we parted from, but only one phase of our 
selfishness, 


THE UNKNOWN TONGUE. 

THE committee of the overseers of Harvard College on 
composition and rhetoric have felt themselves compelled 
to issue a second report on the lamentable ignorance of 
English which they still find in the compositions of those 
who are entering college, and Professor GoopWIN has 
made this report the subject of an admirable letter on the 
condition of English instruction in our schools. 

It does not need the authority of Harvard College to 
convince us that a thorough education in the English 
language is very rare in this country, and that the use of 
good English is the exception rather than the rule. This 
is only natural in a society so largely mixed with foreign 
elements from the poorer populations of Europe, and it is 
also partly the result of deficiency in our educational ad- 
vantages at an earlier day. 

But the young men who go up to pass the entrance 
examinations at Harvard, or at any other of the great col- 
leges, are a special and selected class. They belong to the 
intellectual aristocracy of the country. When we are told 
that the ignorance of English among these chosen and fa- 
vored few is lamentable, the situation is indeed serious. 

It becomes only more serious when we follow Professor 
Goopwin back from the gates of the college, through the 
academy, and into the preparatory school. Here the pro- 
fessor stops, but he leaves a feeling that he has not traced 
the evil to its source. The sad truth, the real difficulty, 
is that bad habits of English are formed before the child 
goes to school. 

This is lamentable and in every way regrettable. No 
living language is richer, stronger, sweeter, or better 
adapted to every purpose than English, and failure to ap- 
preciate it or to utilize it to its highest capacity is a re- 
proach under which we should not be willing to rest. 
To call attention to this reproach is the beginning of its 
removal, and the continuance of the work should be the 
congenial duty of all lovers of good English. 
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6 ke Christmas Muse, who used to be so readily entreat- 
ed by the writers of holiday literature at this season, 
has just paid me what seemed at first a most reluctant 
visit. Her air was in fact so perfunctory that I suspect- 
ed at once she had called at the instigation of the editor 
of this periodical, who has the idea that Life and Let- 
ters should erase for the moment their furrows of deep 
thought, and all their Rhadamanthine severity, and wreath 
themselves in smiles befitting the joyous Yule-tide. There 
was not only this unmistakable reluctance on the part 
of a Muse once so obliging; but there was something in 
her presence which made it difficult for the department 
to affect even an expectation of help from her. I could 
not fail to observe that she had come, against all cus- 
tom and tradition, quite empty-handed, and there was a 
very notable absence of holly and mistletoe in her make- 
up. She wore, in very modest colors, to be sure, a de- 
cided suit of knickerbockers; and glancing out of the ten- 
story cot in which I live, I saw that she had arrived on a 





wheel, which she had left leaning against the brownstone 
portico of the cottage, a hundred teet below. I begged 
her to be seated, however, and I averted my gaze as much 
as I could from her neatly gaitered ankles, while I tried 
to engage her in general conversation. But I find that 
it is always difficult to launch the mind upon topics of 
speculative interest on meeting a lady in knickerbockers; 
and it was certainly a relief to my embarrassment when 
the Christmas Muse, with a strictly businesslike air, re- 
called me from the polite aberrations I began to fall into. 


I 


‘*T understand,” said the Muse, “that you wish me to 
inspire you with some sort of literature appropriate to 
the season.” * 

* Why, yes,” I replied. 
the wish myself, though I 

‘*No matter,” said the Christmas Muse, ‘‘It's quite 
the same thing. What kind of inspiration do you prefer?” 

‘*What kind?” I repeated. “* Why the usual Christ- 
mas brand, I suppose. But,” I ventured, ‘‘1 don’t see 
exactly how you are to manage it without ‘the crisp 
leaves of holly, mistletoe, and ivy,’ and a ‘kind of throne 
of turkeys, geese, game, poultry, brawn, great joints of 
meat, sucking-pigs, long wreaths of sausages, mince pies, 
plum - puddings, barrels of oysters, red-hot chestnuts, 
cherry-cheeked apples, juicy oranges, luscious pears, im- 
mense twelfth-cakes, and seething bowls of punch that 
make the chamber dim with their delicious steam.’ ” 

The Christmas Muse frowned impatiently. ‘* You can’t 
carry those things about with you on a—” 

“Don’t!” I interrupted, for I feared what was coming. 

* Bike,” said the Christmas Muse, unsparingly. ‘‘ And 
it isn’t at all necessary to have them, any more.” 

**Not necessary! How am I to effect the moral refor- 
mations which take place at this season, without them? 
How are misers’ hearts and pockets to be opened, unnat- 
ural fathers softened toward their neglected offspring, 
mariners got home from shipwreck, travellers rescued from 
deadly perils, villains baffled, political economists hum- 
bled, characters changed, ghosts raised and laid, and ev- 
ery body set dancing, and going down the middie, and cut- 
ting pigeon-wings,on an emp- — 
ty stomach?” 

‘That sort of thing isn’t 
expected of you now,” said 
the Christmas Muse, with a 
scornful quiet that made me 
feel uncomfortable. ‘And I 
don’t say that I can supply 
you with the old brand of 
Christmas inspiration, any- 
way. It has been steadily 
getting lower and lower, and 
I doubt if there's any of it 
left. Excuse me! Do you?” 
The Christmas Muse held a 
cigarette toward me. 

‘“Thank you, I never do. But I like other people's 
smoke.” I watched her with a certain painfulness of in- 
terest while she struck a match, and looked about her with 
the match-end in her fingers. 

‘*Throw it in the—on the—radiator,”’ I said. ‘‘I ought 
to have had a fire roaring up the chimney for you, but, 
you see, there’s no chimney.” 

‘*That’s all right,” said the Christmas Muse, puffing 
tranquilly, and now a certain misgiving, not unmixed 
with resentment, insinuated itself in my mind, as she add- 
ed, ‘‘ | always talk so much easier with it.” 

‘Yes,’ Isaid. ‘‘I believe that is the excuse she gives, 

(Continued on page 118v.) 


‘““T can’t say that I originated 
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“LA NAVARRAISE.” 


La Navarraise, the new opera written by M. Massenet 
for Calvé, is a lyric episode. M. Massenet himself, in 
speaking of it to me, compared it to a conte by Guy de 
Maupassant expressed by music and dramatic action as 
well as by words. The great charm and the great merit of 
the opera lie in the fact that M. Massenet has taken an epi- 
sode of war, has placed this episode in its just proportions 
as one isolated fact in the great lyric drama being played, 
has subordinated each element to its proper place (so that 
the intensely picturesque dramatic effect is never at the 
expense of the music, and the music never dominates 
the poem), and then has crowded all the story into one un- 
interrupted action, developing itself without break from 
the rising to the falling of the curtain, and holding the 
spectator in breathless suspense under a single poignant 
impression. It is an opera that it is impossible to analyze, 
since the sentiment, the movement of the bivouac, the 
sound of arms, the noise of combat, are so closely inter- 
woven with the terrible and pathetic story that each de- 
pends upon the other, and all are intertwined and enchained 
so that they cannot be separated. 

The libretto of it was taken from a little story pub- 
lished five or six years ago by M. Jules Claretie in the 
Figaro Ilustré, called ‘‘ La Cigarette,” an incident of the 
last Carlist war in Spain. A Basque peasant named Ara- 
quil is madly in love with a young girl whom he cannot 
marry because he is without a dot. This dot he must have 
at any price. Just at this moment a reward is offered to 
whoever shall deliver the Spanish army from its most dan- 
gerous enemy, Zucarraga. Zucarraga has been wounded; 
Araquil gets access to him and basely poisons the wound; 
Zucarraga dies, and the peasant claims the promised sum 
from the Spanish general. The general can neither break 
his word nor encourage a dastardly crime. He pays the 
money to the Basque, and then orders him to be shot. 
Araquil dies while smoking a cigarette. This little story, 
though told with the utmost simplicity, was so poignant 
in its suppressed dramatic feeling that it immediately ap- 
pealed to the imagination of composers in all countries. 
Mascagni had even gone so far as to make the draft of a 
three-act opera based upon it when it occurred to him 
that he must have the author’s permission before going 
farther, and on applying to M. Claretie he found that the 
rights of the story had already been given to MM. Cain 
and Massenet, who were busy on an opera for Calvé, to be 
brought out in London. ; , 

When it became a question of adapting the story for 
Calvé it was found that in the original attention was too 
much concentrated on the hero, so the personage who 
commits the crime for love was made the woman instead 
of the man in the opera, and La Cigarette became La Na- 
varraise. Massenet began it in June, 1891, and finished 
it in December, 1892. It was first given in London in 
1894. He has not, as has been stated so often, incorpo- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF AN AUTOGRAPH EXTRACT FROM THE SCORE OF “LA NAVARRAISE,” MADE BY 
M. MASSENET FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 


rated in it Basque melodies, nor did he wish to do so. 
And, by-the-way, let me say, in speaking of M. Massenet, 
that another error of which he is the victim is the legend 
that his first name is Jules. He told me lately that his 
name never was Jules, never would be, and that in any 
case he never wished to be known as anything but ‘‘ Mas- 
senet,” tout court. 

No work more suited to the dramatic genius of Calvé 
could be imagined than La Navarraise. The curtain rises 
on the little village of Hernani, near Bilbao, on a barri- 
cade erected in the midst of the tiny place, with carts, 
dismounted cannon, mattresses black with powder, débris 
of all sorts, where the firing of guns, the crashing of drums 
and trumpets, transport us instantly into the midst of 
war, and, like a panther, Anita, the Navarraise, bounds 
upon the scene. Dressed in black, with black circles 
round her beautiful eyes, she searches in a frenzy of anx- 
iety among the soldiers coming in from the valley, grim 


MADAME CALVE AS ANITA IN “LA NAVARRAISE.” 
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with smoke, for her lover Araquil. He appears, and then 
follows one of the most beautiful duets of the opera, into 
which Calvé throws all the caressing, passionate tender- 
ness of her voice as she sings her love-song to Araquil— 
** Araquil, give me thine eyes, 
That I may close them with my kisses "— 


the orchestra, meanwhile, reduced to its very simplest 
expression, an accompaniment, through which now and 
then surge strains suggesting the battle. The action 
develops rapidly. The father, Remigio, appears to wel- 
come back his son, and in a lovely trio between Araquil, 
Remigio, and Anita the father explains to the pa- 
thetic, wondering girl that his son can marry no one who 
has not a dot of at least two thousand douros, while 
Araquil and Anita plead their love for each other. Re- 
migio carries off his son, and Anita is left to overhear the 
reward offered by the general for the life of Zucarraga 
—for no one incident in the opera is isolated. The sol- 
diers, the people of the town, the battle, the lovers—each 
element of the complex drama appears and reappears 
without break, the orchestra subordinated or triumphant 
as the scene requires; and through it all two themes are 
especially predominant, recurring without transforming 
themselves— one played entirely by the brass, and re- 
lating to Zucarraga, the other by the violins, in a sort of 
frenzy, to embody the mad love’of Anita for Araquil. 
From the moment that the Navarraise starts off toward 
the mountains, concealing beneath her shawl the poniard 
that is to deal the fatal blow at her enemy, that beautiful, 
tragic figure, with intensity of passion expressed in every 
one of its supple movements, haunts you. 

Calvé carries you away with her, and the terrible drama 
in which she is involved is a haunting undertone both 
with the orchestra and your fancy as the soldiers make 
their bivouac and sing their gay drinking-songs. Between 
the first and second acts is a nocturnal symphony, which 
has this peculiar characteristic, that it is as much a part 
of the opera as any of the scenes. The curtain is not 
lowered, and the soldiers sleep upon the camp-ground, 
while the orchestra plays their dreams, and the gradual 
waking of the day as the sun breaks over the mountains 
in the background. Silence reigns. Suddenly the camp 
is broken up by a crash of arms, above which one hears 
the passing-bell of the cathedral floating in from the dis- 
tance, and it is rumored about the camp that Zucarraga, 
the Carlist chief, is dead, struck down by the hand of an 
assassin. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the troops, walking like a 
somnambulist possessed by a fixed idea, appears the Na- 
varraise, who goes up to the general, holds out her hand, 
and, in a voice that. pierces to the heart with its touch- 
ing pathos, speaks rather than sings: 

‘“My money—I promised—I have struck—the man is 
dead!” The general is incredulous, and then, in one of the 
most wonderful bits of dramatic action that I have ever 
seen, Calvé describes the scene. ‘‘I demanded the chief. 
He interrogated me face to face. I had my knife under my 
shawl—votld—I struck him—like this—’ The drama is 
almost at its sinisterend. Anita’s departure for the moun- 
tains has been seen by an officer, a friend of Araquil’s, who 
misinterprets it to her lover. He goes out half mad with 
rage in search of her, ventures within the confines of the 
enemy, and is brought in wounded, bleeding, just as she, 
with a smile of infinite sweetness as the money is given her, 
sings, drawing her little symbol of the Virgin from her 
breast and kissing it, 

“ Happiness is in sight at last, Araquil; 
Tis the will of the Father above.” 

Araquil can only conceive of the money as the price for 
which Anita has sold herself. 

In a vague sort of ecstasy she sings a wonderfully 
beautiful sort of swan-song to love and happiness, and 
then suddenly wakes to the knowledge that her lover is 
beside her, dying. His reproaches make no impression 
upon her. She kneels beside him, a strange wild light 
coming in her eyes as she listens to the sound of the bells 
coming from the distance. The crowd falls away, @ 
deathlike silence reigns over the house as in a voice of in- 
effable pathos she sings: 

“Listen, Araquil. I have the dot. 
Come, the church is full! ’Tis happiness at last!” 

And then,as Araquil falls back dead, the Navarraise 
breaks into a mad laugh, and the curtain falls on one of 
the most wonderful bits of tragedy of the day. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS.—( Continued from page 1177.) 
Though I don’t see why she didn’t talk easily enough 
without it.” 

‘“Who?” 

‘*The New Woman.” 

“Oh! You think I am not the Christmas Muse?” 

‘*T didn’t say so, and I’m quite willing to proceed upon 
the assumption that you are. Well, if the old brand of 
inspiration has given out, may I ask what kind of in- 
spiration I am to get from you?” 

The Muse leaned forward, and took her knee between 
her hands. ‘‘That is for you to say. You can have al- 
most any kind you want, except the old brand.” 

‘*That’s very good of you, and I'll try not to abuse 
vour kindness. But I confess that I am a little at a loss 
how to go about getting it from you. Should you say I 
had better invoke you?” 

‘*Not at all,” said the Christmas Muse; ‘ you must in- 
terview me.” 

“Capital!” I said. ‘‘That has the true ring of modernity. 
It is deliciously actual. But, on just what points, should 
you say? You see, I was depending upon you for some 
little suggestions; I have no ideas of my own; I don't 
know that holiday writers ever have any—” 

‘‘No, they haven't,” said the Christmas Muse, with an 
increasing amiability, which I took to be the effect of her 
cigarette. ‘‘ But neither have interviewers, for that mat- 
ter.” She thought awhile, and then she said, ‘t Perhaps 
you might get me to talk, and give a sort of monologue, 
don’t you know.” 

“The very thing!” T exclaimed. ‘And I will try to 
let you see a proof, before it goes in. And should you 
mind, just to heighten the effect of naturalness in the 
thing, if I kodacked you in the poses you threw yourself 
into while you talked? Of course, I know it’s asking a 
good deal, but—” . 

‘* Not at all,” said the Christmas Muse and I instantly 
packed my kodack full of films. 

**Go on,” I said, ‘* I am listening. 


” 


II. 


“‘Suppose,” the Christmas Muse began, ‘‘that I open 
my talk with a question?” 

‘** T don’t mind.” 

‘Then may I ask what you were doing in Grand 
Street the other afternoon?” 

‘You are so very frank yourself that I will confess 
that I was down there looking about for a suggestion. 


It is one of the Christmas | 


streets, you know; Four- 
teenth is another, and 
Twenty -third, and I be- 
lieve One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth.” The Christ- 
mas Muse nodded intelli- 
gently. ‘‘My notion was 
that I should see some 
sort of preparation for 
the Christinas shopping in 
Grand Street, and that I 
could then work up 
through the other streets, 
and perhaps get together a 
few elements of the pic- 
turesque and sentimental, 
which I could make pass, 
with a little faking, for a 
Christmas paper. There, 
you see, I am quite houest 
with you.” 

The Christmas Muse laughed, showing her charming 
teeth, and she lifted herself, and sat with her pretty hands 
clasped behind her head, in an attitude of listening, while 
the smoke of her cigarette spired delicately upward from 
the classic knot under her Derby. 

‘** And did you find anything to the purpose?” 

‘‘No; there was not the least sign of consciousness in 
the shop windows, and I became discouraged, and gave 
up going to the other streets.” 

‘* It’s full early, yet,” said the Christmas Muse. ‘‘ They 
will be conscious enough presently. And did you in- 
tend to use some of your pessimistic opinions on the sub- 
ject of holiday presents, as a sort of off-set to the graphic 
and the pathetic in your paper?” 

‘*Yes, I did. I thought I would go over the whole 
ground—lightly, of course, and in a spirit of subue irony 
—and perhaps help to make succeeding Christmases less 
terrible to people whom Christmas ought to bless and 
comfort, instead of burdening and boring to death with 
the question of what they shall give to other people who 
don’t want them to give them anything.” 

“That mightn’t have been so bad,” said the Christmas 
Muse, taking down her hands and leaning forward again. 
She rested her elbow on her knee, and her soft chin in 
her palm, and if she was a little mannish in non-essentials, 
one felt that she was inalienably ladylike in essentials, as 
perhaps the New Woman herself is. ‘*‘ You don’t mean, 
of course,” she said, looking up at me under the rim of 
her hat, ‘‘ that there oughtn’t to be any Christmas presents 
at all?” 

‘* No, I certainly don’t. It is a season very appropriate 
to the exchange of little remembrances between friends, 
and even between acquaintances. But they ought to be 
very simple, and to the last degree inexpensive. A few 
flowers—” 

‘** American Beauty roses at ten dollars a dozen?” sug- 
gested the Christmas Muse. 

‘*No; something much cheaper than that. Iam afraid 
that their cost must rule flowers out of my scheme of 
Christmas giving, for cost at once vulgarizes and (para- 
doxically as you please.) cheapens it. Christmas cards 
were very well imagined. But they got to making cards 
for every anniversary of the year, and that killed the joy 
of them, and destroyed their meaning.” 

‘** Yes, and they got to making them so ugly,” said the 
Christmas Muse. ‘‘In my very intimate relation to the 
holiday, I am perpetually wounded by the ugliness of 
eo all the Chrisumas gifts, their stupidity, inanity, triv- 
jality.” 

“Tam glad you feel that way about them,” saidI. “I 
was just going to speak of that. I think it is because 
they have been made to make money out of, because they 
express money value, and confer a money obligation, that 
tuvy are so essentially and almost unfailingly hideous. 
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They are only fit to be thrown into the ash-barrel, with 
scarcely an exception, whether they are made of gold or 
of gilt paper.” 

‘* I fancy,” said the Christmas Muse, ‘‘ that they are so 
offensive because there has been neither heart nor brain 
used in making them. 
They are like Christmas 
stories in that, or like the 
sort of Christmas essay 
that you were hoping I 
should inspire you with.” 

“Oh, that was merely 
my joke,” I said, but the 
Christmas Muse looked 
sceptical. I added: “I 
assure you that some of 
the most serious people 
are very Often at a loss to 
know whether I am jok- 
ing or in earnest on these 
subjects, and sometimes 
1 scarcely know myself. 
But I was going to say” 
—I hurried on, for I felt the necessity of leaving this 
point of the inquiry—‘‘that I think it is very well still 
to give other things ‘to children, but to grown people 
I believe there ought never to be anything but books 
given at Christmas. I will not say whose books, but I 
know whose I prefer, and I could easily state the reason 
for my preferences. Though even the book of a rival 
author is better than any other gift that can be imagined.” 

‘*You mean for well-to-do people,” said the Christmas 
Muse, with the effect of being interested in the matter. 
** For the ill-to-do, I suppose you would not rule out pro- 
visions and fuel and clothing?” 

‘*No, I certainly shouldn’t, though it has sometimes 
seemed to me that it was rubbing their destitution in to 
give them these rude necessaries when other people were 
rejoicing in graceful luxuries. I would have them sup- 
plied as to their needs, say the week before Christmas, so 
that on that blessed day they might have heart to lift 
their heads in pleasure at the gift of some tasteful trifle. 
Again a book would be the best thing, though a print 
to pin on their wretched walls, or a ticket to the thea- 
tre, would be no bad.thing. I would not always insist 
upon books. But I say 
Christmas is the time to 
recognize that the poor are 
brothers, not the time to 
recognize that they are 
beggars.” I was getting 
rather too serious, and I 
heard the note of preach- 
ing in my voice, so I add- 
ed, with an effort for more 
lightness, ‘I thought you 
suid a moment ago that 
there was nothing to be 
done any longer with creat- 
ure comforts at Christmas.” 

I only meant for litera- 
ture,” said the Christmas 
Muse. ‘I don’t object to 
them for humanity.” 

“1 see what you mean,” 
I assented. 

She was thoughtful for a little time, and then she said, 
with a charming smile, “‘ Why don’t you make your pa- 
per about the terror that Christmas- giving really is to 
people, how they try to get out of it and over it, and use 
all sorts of futile devices against it, and have to succumb 
at last?” 

** Well,” I owned, with a little donbt of how she might 
like my having tried to get on without her help, ‘‘I did 
do something of the kind, but I did it with such a heavy 
hand, and so brutally, that it disgusted me, and I tore it 
up. After all, it isn’t an unamiable custom.” 

‘*No, it isn’t,” said the Muse, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And if 
it’s attacked at all, it ought to be with some sort of genial 
mockery, directed at its abuses.” 

“That was just what I was after,” I said, “but I 
couldn’t fetch it.” 

‘Did you say anything about the people who tried to 
escape the anguish of buying presents the last fortnight 
before Christmas by spreading the misery over the whole 
year, and poisoning the pleasure of a twelvemonth?” 

“T began with them.” 

“And you couldn’t make anything of them?” 

I shook my head despairingly. 

‘Did you think —I think something might be done 
with him,;in your way—of a hardened father, who strikes, 
and won't buy Christmas presents any more?” 

‘** Wouldn't it be a little too tragical for the season?” 

“Not necessarily. You could show what his sufferings 
had been in the past—comically, of course. Have hima 
stout gentleman, you know, who feels that he fills the 
whole shop with his ulster when he crowds up to the 
Christmas counters. Have him live in the suburbs, and 
come in with his wife’s commissions in the morning, and 
go home in the evening loaded down like a sumpter-mule 
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with all the very things she says she didn’t want. Take 
him from the time the children are little, and a few toys 
and candies suffice, and work him along up till he stands 
in terror of their tastes and expectations. Then he strikes. 
He won’t buy a thing. He hands over his pocket-book, 
his bank account—you could make the scene as dramatic 
as you pleased—and lets his children do the buying. You 
could make that very amusing. Give him a speech of 
renunciation, in which he tells them that they can do 
their own surprising now, if they want any surprising at 
Christmas, and that they may study their own tastes 
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awhile, and the tastes 
of all their friends and 
relations, and see how 
they like it.” 

“That wouldn’t be 
so bad,” Isaid. ‘‘ And 
would you work out 
as a kind of moral, or 
meaning, that Christ- 
mas, after all, was for 
the young—that is, the 
gayety and hopeful- 
ness of it?” 

“IT don’t think I 
would insist upon 
that,” said the Muse, 
with an effect of re- ‘ 3 
serving her reasons. 

“Why not? I think that for all people who are past 





‘The middle of the highroad of our life,’ 


the season is one of pensive memories, of unavailing re- 
grets, of poignant longing for the faces that are vanish- 
ed and the voices that are silent. Nothing in the facti- 
tiousness of holiday literature has seemed to me falser 
than the pretence that people over thirty-five find Clirist- 
mas a joyous time. It is too full of associations to be 
honestly that in their hearts. But perhaps there could be 
a transformation scene managed in which the young peo- 
ple could be made to see the past that the old look back 
upon, and be filled with good resolutions to brighten the 
future for them. How would that do?” 

‘*Wouldn’t that be a little factitious too?” asked the 
Christmas Muse. 

‘*T suspect that it would be hard to deal with Christ- 
mas in holiday literature at all, and deal sincerely with it,” 
I said, after a moment. “It 
is only when we endue our 
selves in the make-believes of 
the race’s childhood, that we 
have any Christmas which is 
possible to holiday literature. 
The festive uses and observ- 
ances of the Christmas we 
make merry with are all of 
heathenish origin, I believe. 
Why, you yourself, if you will 
excuse my saying it, are no- 
thing but an outworn fiction 
of the past trying to survive 
into times of greater verity; 
and is it for you to insist 
upon a hard-and-fast sincerity 
in this matter?” 

“1 know it,” said the Christ- 
mas Muse, ‘‘and it makes me feel very shadowy when I 
think that Iam a mere figment of your imagination. And 
why need you have imagined me in this figure?” 

She glanced ruefully at her knickerbockers, and to oblige 
her I instantly imagined her in flowing classic draperies 
of a proper silvery sheen, with a fillet of mistletoe anda 
cincture of ivy. ‘‘ Ah,” she sighed, as she rose and looked 
down on either side of her dress to see how it hung, ** that 
is something like!” 

‘* Yes, but you’re more factitious now than ever.” 

‘No matter. I feel more myself, somehow; and what- 
ever Jam, I insist, that you need not be factitious even 
in holiday literatuye. You speak rather scornfully of 
the race’s childhood; but if we outlived that altogether 
shouidn’t we have outlived something very precious? 
The childhood of the race is always with us, and it may 
not be so heathenish for men after all to get back into 
it at Christmas. Perhaps that’s why the festive uses and 
observances of the time are such as children love and 
would have invented. It doesn’t matter where they come 
from. It’s their adaptation to a true Christmas spirit 
that’s the great thing; and it seems to me that I, asa 
Christmas Muse, have a peculiar right to insist upon the 
quality of holiday literature being from the heart and of 
an unquestionable sincerity. If you are going to write 
anything, you had better behave as sincerely in it as you 
would if you were trying to make children like you. 
Don’t you see?” 

The Muse smiled brightly, and I said: ‘“‘ And do you 
think I can get something out of that idea?” 

“Why not? Isn’t it a good one? J call it inspiration.” 

“J will try it,” I said. ‘‘ But now about the mono- 
logue—” 

‘**Oh, dear me!” cried the Muse, and she moved lightly 
toward the door. ‘‘I forgot all about the monologue. You 
are so interesting! And now I haven't time for it. I’ve 
got to go about to all the newspaper offices and inspire the 
editors for their Christmas numbers. The syndicates are 
going to have symposiums, and I’ve got to inspire their 
writers.” 

I put out my hand in a vain entreaty; the Muse had 
vanished. I ran to the window for a last word with her 
before she was off; I had just thought of something. But 
when I looked out she was nowhere to be found, and a 
change had suddenly passed over the scene. It was a 
starry night, and already Christmas Eve. The snowy 
street was full of gay young fathers and mothers bearing 
Christmas trees homeward, and so intent upon each other 
that they scarcely gave a glance to the miniature sleigh 
and the tiny reindeer, mounting through the crystalline 
air to the roof of the seventeen-story hotel on the next 
corner. But acry of glad children’s voices followed and 
welcomed it; and it seemed to me that the Muse had not 
been so far out in some of her notions, The eternal child- 
hood of the race, which has the happy time for its own, 
may be, after all, an image,‘an adumbration, of the child- 
hood at Bethlehem. W. D. Howe ts. 





A DECEMBER ETCHING. 


A SILENT sheet of water: Round its edge 
The tattered trappings of the dying year. 
The monarchs of the wood are gathered here 
To watch the light go out, gaunt-armed and bare; 
While sunless silence reigns—save over there 
A lonely Rail is calling in the sedge. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
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A JOURNEY 


BY OWEN 


HE Governor descended the steps of the Cap- 
itol slowly and with pauses, lifting a list fre- 
quently to his eye. He had intermittently 
pencilled it between stages of the forenoon’s 
public business, and his gait grew absent as 

he recurred now to his jottings in their accumulation, 
with a slight pain at their number, and the definite fear 
that they would be more in seasons to come. They were 
the names of his friends’ children to whom his excellent 
heart moved him to give Christmas presents. He had 
put off this regenerating evil until the latest day, as was 
his custom, and now he was setting forth to do the whole 
thing at a blow, entirely planless among the guns and 
rocking-horses that would presently surround him. As 
he reached the highway he heard himself familiarly ad- 
dressed from a distance, and turning, saw four sons of the 
alkali jogging into town from the plain. One who had 
shouted to him galloped out from the others, rounded the 
Capitol’s enclosure, and approaching with radiant counte- 
nance, leaned to reach the hand of the Governor, and once 
again greeted him with a hilarious ‘* Hello, Doe!” 

Governor Barker, M.D., seeing Mr. McLean unexpect- 
edly after several months, hailed the horseman with frank 
and lively pleasure, and inquiring who might be the other 
riders behind, was told that they were Shorty, Chalkeye, 
and Dollar Bill, come for Christmas. ‘* And dandies to 
hit town with,” Mr. McLean added.  ‘* Red-hot.” 

‘Tam acquainted with them,” assented his Excellency. 

‘* We've been ridin’ trail fer twelve weeks,” the cow- 
puncher continued, ‘‘ makin’ our beds down any wheres, 
and eatin’ the same old chuck every day. So we've shook 
fried beef and heifer’s delight, and we're goin’ to feed high.” 

Then Mr. McLean overflowed with talk and pungent 
confidences, for the holidays already rioted in his spirit, 
and his tongue was loosed over their coming rites. 

‘* We've soured on stenery,” he finished, in his drastic 
idiom. ‘ We’re sick of moonlight and cow-dung, and 
we’re heeled for a big time.” 

‘Call on me, ’ remarked the Governor, cheerily, “ when 
you're ready for bromides and sulphates.” 

“T ain’t box-teaded no more,” protested Mr. McLean. 
“ve got maturity, Doe, since I seen yu’ in the summer, 
aid ma heap older than them hospital days when T bust 
my leg on yu’. Three or four glasses, and quit. That's 
my rule.” 

“That your rule too?” inquired the Governor of Shorty, 
Chalkeye, and Dollar Bill. These gentlemen of the saddle 
were silting quite expressionless upon their horses. 

“We ain't talkin’, we’re waitin’,” observed Chalkeye, 
and the three cynics smiled amiably. 

‘Well, Doc, see yu’ again,” said Mr. McLean. He 
turned to accompany his brother cow-punchers, but in 
that particular moment Fate descended or came up from 
whatever place she dwells in, and entered the body of the 
unsuspecting Governor. 

“What's your hurry?” said Fate, speaking in the offi- 
cial’s hearty manner.‘ C ome dong with me.” 

“*Can’t do it. Where’re yw’ goin’? 

‘*Christmasing,” replied Fate. 

“Well, ’ve got to feed my horse. 
say?” 

‘Yes; I’m buying toys.” 

‘“*Toys! You? What for?” 

‘Oh, some kids.” 

**Yourn?” screeched Lin, precipitately. 

His Excellency the jovial Governor opened his teeth in 
pleasure at this, for he was a bachelor, and there were 
fifteen upon his list, which he held up for the edification 
of the hasty McLean. ‘‘ Not mine, 'm happy to say. 
My friends keep marrying and settling, and their kids call 
me uncle, and climb around and bother, and I forget their 
names, and think it’s a girl,and the mother gets mad. 
Why, if I didn’t remember these little folks at Christmas, 
they'd be wondering—not the kids, they just break your 
tovs and don’t notice; but the mother would wonder— 
*What’s the matter with Dr. Barker?) Has Governor Bar- 
ker gone back on us?’—that’s where the strain comes!” he 
broke off, facing Mr. McLean with another spacious laugh. 

But the cow- puncher had ceased to smile, and now,w hile 
Barker ran on exuberantly, McLean's wide-open eyes rest- 
ed upon him, singular and intent, and iu their hazel depths 
the last gleam of jocularity went out. 

‘*That’s where the strain comes, you see. Two sets of 
acquaintances, Grateful patients and loyal voters, and 
I've got to keep solid with both outfits, especially the 
wives and mothers. They’re the people. So it’s drums, 
and dolls, and sheep on wheels, and games, and monkeys 
on a stick, and the saleslady shows you a mechanical 
bear, and it costs too much,and you forget whether the 
Judge’ s second girl is Nellie or Susie, and—well, ’'m just 
in for my annual circus this afternoon! You're in luck. 
Christmas don’t trouble a chap fixed like you.” 

Lin McLean prolonged the sentence like a distant echo. 

‘A chap fixed like you!” The cow-puncher said it 
slowly to himself. ‘‘ No, sure.” He seemed to be watch- 
ing Shorty and Chalkeye and Dollar Bill going down the 
road. ‘* That’s a new idea—Christinas,” he murmured, 
for it was one of his oldest, and he was recalling the 
Christmas when he wore his first long trousers. 

«Comes once a year pretty regular,” remarked the pros- 
perous Governor. ‘‘Seems often when you pay the bill.” 

*‘T haven't made a Christmas gift,” pursued the cow- 
puncher, dreamily, ‘‘ not fer—fer—Lord! it’s a hundred 
years, I guess. I don’t know anybody that has any right 
to look fer such a thing from me.” This was indeed a 
new idea, and it did not stop the chill that was spreading 
in his heart. 

‘“Gee whiz!” said Barker, briskly, ‘‘there goes twelve 
o'clock. Tve got to make a start. Sorry you can’t come 
and help me. Good-by.” 

His Excellency left the rider sitting motionless, and for- 
got him at once in his own preoce upation. He hastened 
upon his journey to the shops with the list, not in his 
pocket, but held firmly, like a plank in the imminence of 
shipwreck. The Nellies and Susies pervaded his mind, 
and he struggled with the presentiment that in a day or 
two he would recall some omitted and wretchedly impor- 

tant child. Quick hoof-beats made him look up, and 
Mr. McLean passed like a wind. The Governor absently 
watched him go, and saw the pony hunch,and stiffen in 
the check of his speed when Lin overtook his compauious. 
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Down there in the distance they took a side street, and 
Barker rejoicingly remembered one more name, and wrote 
it as he walked. In a few minutes he had come to the 
shops and met face to face with Mr. McLean. 

‘* The boys are seein’ after my horse,” Lin rapidly began, 
“and I’ve got to meet ‘em sharp at one. We're twelve 
weeks shy on a square meal, yu’ see, and our first has been 
a date from’way back. I'd liketo—’ Here Mr. McLean 
cleared his throat, and his speech went less smoothly. 
‘Doe, I'd like just fora while to watch yu’ gettin’-—them 
monkeys, yu’ know.” 

The Governor expressed his agreeable surprise at this 
change of mind, and was glad of McLean’s company and 
judgment during the impending selections. A picture of 
the cow-puncher and himself discussing a couple of dolls 
rose nimbly in Barker’s mental eye, and it was with an im- 
perfect honesty that he said, *‘ You'll help me a heap.” 

And Lin, quite sincere, replied, “ Thank yu’.” 

So together these two went Christmasing in the throng. 
Wyoming's Chief Executive knocked elbows with the 
spurred and jingling waif, one man as good as another in 
that raw, hopeful, full-blooded cattle era, which now the 
sobered West remembers as the days of its fond youth. 
For one man has been as good as another in three places 
— Paradise before the fall; the Rocky Mountains before the 
wire fence; and the Declaration of Independence. And 
then this Governor, besides being young, almost as young 
as Lin McLean or the Chief Justice (who lately had cele- 
brated his thirty-second birthday), had in his doctoring 
days at Drybone known the cow-puncher with that fami 
iarity which lasts a lifetime without breeding contempt; 
accordingly he now laid a hand on Lin’s tall shoulder and 
drew him among the petticoats and toys. 

Christmas filled the windows and Christmas stirred in 
mankind. Cheyenne, not over-zealous in doctrine or lita- 
nies, and with the opinion that a world in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, nevertheless was flocking together, 
neighbor to think of neighbor, and ag one to remember 
the children; a sacred assembly, after all, gathered to re- 
hearse unwittingly the articles of its belief, the Creed and 
Doctrine of the Child. Lin saw them hurry and smile 
among the paper fairies; they questioned and hesitated, 
crowded and made decisions, failed utterly to find the 
right thing, forgot and hastened back, suffered all the 
various desperations of the eleventh hour, and turned 
homeward, dropping their parcels with that undimmed 
good-will that once a year makes gracious the universal 
human face. This brotherhood swam and beamed before 
the cow-puncher’s brooding eyes, and in his ears the greet- 
ing of the season sang. Children escaped from their 
mothers and ran chirping behind the counters to touch 
and meddle in places forbidden. Friends dashed against 
each other with rabbits and magic lanterns, greeted in 
haste, and were gone, amid the sound of musical boxes. 

Through this tinkle and bleating of little machinery the 
murmur of the human heart drifted in and out of McLean's 
hearing; fragments of home talk, tendernesses, economies, 
intimate first names, and dinner hours; and whether it was 
joy or sadness, it was in common; the world seemed knit 
in a single skein of home ties. Two or three came by 
whose purses must have been slender, and whose pur- 
chases were humble and chosen after much nice adjust- 
ment; and when one plain man dropped a word about 
both ends meeting, and the woman with him Jaid a hand 
on his arm, saying that the children must not feel this year 
was different, Lin made a step toward them. ‘There were 
hours and spots where he could readily have descended 
upon them at that, played the rdle of clinking affluence, 
waved thanks aside with competent blasphemy, and toss- 
ing off some infamous whiskey, cantered away in the full 
self-conscious strut of the frontier. But here was not the 
moment; the abashed cow-puncher could make no such 
parade in this place. The people brushed by him back 
and forth, busy upon their errands, and aware of him 
scarcely more than if he had been a spirit looking on from 
the helpless dead; and so, while these weaving needs and 
kindnesses of man were within arm’s touch of him, he 
was locked outside with his impulses. Barker had, in the 
natural press of customers, long parted from him, to be- 
come immersed in choosing and rejecting; and now, with 
a fair part of his mission accomplished, he was ready to 
go on to the next place, and turned to beckon McLean. 
He found him obliterated in a corner beside a life-sized 
im: age of Santa Claus, standing as still as the frosty saint. 

“He looks livelier than you do,” said the hearty Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘’Fraid it’s been slow waiting.” 

‘* No,” replied the cow-puncher, thoughtfully. 
guess not.” 

This uncertainty was expressed with such gentleness 
that Barker roared.‘ You never did lie to me,” he said, 
‘long as I've known you. Well, never mind. I’ve got 
some real advice to ask you now.” 

At this Mr. Mc Lean’s face grew more alert. ‘‘Say, 
Doce,” snid he, *‘ what do yu’ want fer Christmas that no- 
body’s likely to give yw’ ?” 

‘“A big practice—big enough to interfere with my pol- 
itics.” 

‘* What else? Things and truck, I mean.” 

“Oh—nothing I'll get. People don’t give things much 
to fellows like me.” 

‘Don’t they? Don’t they?” 

“Why, you and Santa Claus weren’t putting up any 
scheme on my stocking?” 

‘“Well—” 

‘I believe you're in earnest!” cried his Excellency. 
lhat’s simply rich!” Here was a thing to relish! The 
Frontier comes to town “* heeled for a big time,” finds that 
presents are all the rage, and must immediately give some- 
body something. Oh, childlike, miscellaneous Frontier! 
So thought the good-hearted Governor; and it seems a ve- 
nial misconception. ‘* My dear fellow,” he added, mean- 
ing as well as possible, ‘‘I don’t want you to spend your 
money on me.” 

‘T’ve got plenty all right.” 
“Plenty’s not the point. 
you please with you. 

me?” 

“That ain’t—that don’t—” 

‘“There! Of course you didn’t. Then, what are you 
getting proud about? Here’s our shop.” They stepped 
in from the street to new crowds and counters. ‘‘ Now,’ 
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pursued the Governor, ‘‘this is fora very particular friend 
of mine. Llere they are. Now, which of those do you 
like best? 

They wer f Tennyson in cases holding little vol- 
umes equal in number, but the binding various, and Mr. 
McLean reached his decision after one look. ‘* That,” 
said he, ve muscular hand upon the Lau- 
reate. The young lady behind the counter spoke out acid- 
ly, and Lin pul nd away. His taste, how- 
ever, happened to ly t least it was at one with 
the Governor's; but now ied that there was a 
distressing variance in the 1 

The Governor stared at thy 


and ld 








le of his choice. 





“T know that Tennyson is aa vaunted.” 
he muttered; and, feeling himse!! | oked rounc 
and saw Lin’s extended fist. Thi re he took fe 
facetious sympathy, and dolorous sping the h 
found himself holding a lump of bi Sheer amazen 
relaxed him, and the cow-puncher's m wealth 

bled on the floor in sight of all peopl Barker picked it 
up and gave it back. ‘* No, no, no!” he said, mirthful 


over his own inclination to be aunoyed. 
that. I’m just as much obliged, Lin,” 

‘Jest as a loan, Doc. Some of i 
With spot cash.” 

A giggle behind the counter disturbed them both, but 
the sharp young lady was only dusting. The Governor 
at once paid haughtily for Tennyson’s expensive works, 
and the cow-puncher pushed his discountenanced savings 
back into his clothes. Making haste to leave the book de- 
partment of this shop, they regained a mutual ease, and 
the Governor became waggish over Lin’s concern at being 
too rich. He suggested to him the list of delinquent 
tax-payers and the latest census from which to select in- 
digent persons. He had patients, too, whose inveterate 
pennilessness he could swear cheerfully to—‘‘since you 
want to bolt from your own money,” he remarked. 

ae r ma green horse,” assented Mr. McLean, gal 
lantly. ‘‘ Ain't used to the looks of a twenty-dollar bill, 
and I shy at ’em.” 

From his face —that jocular mask—one might have 
counted him the most serene and careless of vagrants, and 
in his words only the ordinary voice of banter spoke to 
the Governor. A good woman, it may well be, would 
have guessed before this the sensitive soul in the blun- 
dering body; but Barker saw just the familiar, whimsical, 
happy-go-lucky McLean, and so he went gayly and inno- 
cently on, treading upon holy ground. ‘‘I’ve got it!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* Give your wife something.” 

The ruddy cow-puncher grinned. He had passed 
through the world of woman with but few delays, rejoi- 
cing in informal and transient entanglements; and he wel- 
comed the turn which the conversation seemed now to be 
taking. ‘If you’ll give me her name and address,” said 
he, with the future entirely in his mind. 

‘Why, Laramie!” and the Governor feigned surprise. 

‘Say, Doc,” said Lin, uneasily, ‘‘none of ’em ’ain’t 
married me since I saw yu’ last.” 

Then she hasn’t written from Laramie,”’ said the 
hilariouS Governor, and Mr. McLean understood, and 
winced in his spirit, deep down, ‘*Gee whiz!” went on 
Barker; ‘* Vil never forget you and Lusk that day!” 

3ut the mask fell now. ‘* You're talking of his wife, 
not mine,” said the cow-puncher very quietly, and smiling 
no more. ‘‘ And, Doc, I'm going to say a word to yu’, for 
I know yu've always been my good friend. T’ll never for- 
get that day myself—but I don’t want to be reminded of 
It. 


‘You ean’t do 
he added. 
I’m gruass-bellied 





ay ‘ma fool, Lin,” said the Governor, generous instant- 
ly. “T never supposed—” 

“T know yu’ didn't, Doe. It ain’t you that’s the fool. 
And in a way—in a way—”  Lin’s speech ended among 
his crowding memories, and Barker, seeing how wistful 
his face had turned, waited. ‘‘ But I ain’t quite the same 
fool 1 was be fore that happened to me,” the cow-puncher 
resumed. *‘ Though maybe my actions don’t show to be 
wiser. I know that there was better luck than a man like 
me had any call to look for. ” 

The sobered Barker said, simply, ‘“‘ Yes, Lin.” He was 
put to thinking by these words from the unsuspected in- 
ner man. 

Out in the Bow Leg country Lin McLean had met a 
woman with thick red cheeks, calling herself by a maiden 
name; and this was his whole knowledge of her when he 
put her one morning astride a Mexican saddle, and took 
her fifty miles to a magistrate and made her his lawful 
wife to the best of his ability and belief. His sage-brush 
intimates were confident he would never have done it but 
for arival. Racing the rival and beating him had swept 
Mr. McLean past his own intentions, and the marriage 
was an inadvertence, ‘‘ He jest bumped into it before he 
could pull up,” they explained; and this casualty result- 
ing from Mr. McLean’s*sporting blood had entertained 
several hundred square miles of alkali. For the new- 
made husband the joke soon died. In the immediate 
weeks that came upon him he tasted a bitterness worse 
than in all his life before, and learned also how deep the 
woman, when once she begins, can sink beneath the man 
in baseness. That was a knowledge of which he had 
lived innocent until this time. But he carried his out- 
ward self serenely, so that citizens in Cheyenne who saw 
the cow-puncher with his bride argued shrewdly that men 
of that sort liked women of that sort; and before the strain 
had broken his endurance an unexpected first husband, 
named Lusk, had appeared one Sunday in the street, 
prosperous, forgiving, and exceedingly drunk. To the 
arms of Lusk she went back in the public street, deserting 
McLean in the presence of Cheyenne; and when Chey- 
enne saw this, and learned how she had been Mrs. Lusk 
for eight long, if intermittent, years, Cheyenne laughed 
loudly. Lin McLean laughed too, and went about his 
business, ready to swagger at the necessary moment, and 
with the necessary kind of joke always ready to shield 
his hurt spirit. And soon, of course, the matter grew 
stale, seldom raked up in the Bow Leg country where 
Lin had been at work; so lately he had begun to remem- 
ber other things beside the smouldering humiliation. 

‘‘Ts she with him?” he asked Barker, and musingly lis- 
tened while Barker told him. The Governor had thought 
to make it a racy story, with the moral that the joke 
was now on Lusk; but that inner man had spoken and 
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revealed the cow-puncher to him in a new and compli- 
cated light, hence he quieted the proposed lively cadence 
and vocabulary of his anecdote about the house of Lusk, 
but instead of narrating how Mrs. beat Mr. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and Mr. took his turu the odd 
days, thus getting one ahead of his lady, while the kid 
Lusk had outlined his opinion of the family by recently 
skipping to parts unknown, Barker detailed these inci- 
dents more gravely, adding that Laramie believed Mrs. 
Lusk addicted to opium. 

‘I don’t guess I’ll leave my card on ’em,” said McLean, 
grimly, ‘‘if I strike Laramie.” 

‘**You don’t mind my saying I think you’re well out of 
that scrape?” Barker ventured. 

‘‘Shucks, no! That’s all right, Doc. Only—yu’ see 
now. A man gets tired pretending—onced in a while.” 

Time had gone while they were in talk, and it was now 
half after one and Mr. McLean late for that long-plotted 
first square meal. So the friends shook hands, wishing 
each other Merry Christmas, and the cow-puncher hast- 
ened toward his chosen companions through the stirring 
cheerfulness of the season. His play hour had made a 
dull beginning among the toys. He had come upon peo- 
ple engaged in a pleasant game, and waited, shy and well- 
disposed, for some bidding to join, but they had gone on 
playing with each other and left him out. And now he 
went along in a sort of hurry to escape from that loneli- 
ness where his human promptings had been lodged with 
him useless. Here was Cheyenne, full of holiday for sale, 
and he with his pockets full of money to buy; and when 
he thought of Shorty and Chalkeye and Dollar Bill, those 
dandies to hit a town with, he stepped out with a brisk 
false hope. It was with a mental hurrah and a foretaste 
of a good time coming that 
he put on his town clothes, 
after shaving and admiring 
himself, and sat down to 
the square meal. He ate 
away and drank with a 
robust imitation of enjoy- 
ment that took in even 
himself at first. But the 
sorrowful process of his 
spirit went on, for all he 
could do. As he groped 
for the contentment which 
he saw around him he be- 
gan to receive the jokes 
with counterfeit mirth. 
Memories took the place of 
anticipation, and through 
their moody shiftings he 
began to feel a distaste for 
the company of his friends 
and a shrinking from their 
lively voices. He blamed 
them for this at once. He 
was surprised to think he 
had never recognized be- 
fore how light a weight 
was Shorty; and here was 
Chalkeye, who knew bet- 
ter, talking religion af- 
ter two glasses. Presently 
this attack of noticing his 
friends’ shortcomings mas- 
tered him, and his mind, 
according to its wont, 
changed ata stroke. ‘I’m 
celebrating no Christmas 
with this crowd,” said the 
inner man; and when they 
had next remembered Lin 
McLean in their hilarity he 
was gone. 

Governor Barker, finish- 
ing his purchases at half 
past three, went to meet 
a friend come from Evans- 
ton. Mr. McLean was at 
the railway station, buying 
a ticket for Denver. 

‘‘Denver!” exclaimed 
the amazed Governor. 

‘*That’s what I said,” stated Mr. McLean, doggedly. 

‘**Gee whiz!” went his Excellency. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do there?” . 

**Get good and drunk.” 

‘**Can’t you find enough whiskey in Cheyenne?” 

“I'm drinking champagne this trip.” 

The cow-puncher went out on the platform and got 
aboard, and the train moved off. Barker had walked 
out too in his surprise, and as he stared after the last car, 
Mr. McLean waved his wide hat defiantly and went in- 
side the door. 

‘And he says he’s got maturity,” Barker muttered. 
‘I’ve known him since seventy-six, and he’s kept about 
eight right along.” ‘The Governor was cross, and sorry, 
and presently crosser. His jokes about Lin’s marriage 
came back to him and put him in a rage with the depart- 
ed fool. ‘ Yes, about eight. Or six,” said his Exceliency, 
justifying himself by the past. For he had first known 
Lin, the boy of nineteen, supreme in length of limb and 
recklessness, breaking horses and feeling for an early 
mustache. Next, when the mustache was nearly ac- 
complished, he had mended the boy’s badly broken thigh 
at Drybone. His skill (and Lin’s utter health) had 
wrought so swift a healing that the surgeon overflowed 
with the pride of science, and over the bandages would 
explain the human body technically to his wild-eyed and 
flattered patient. Thus young Lin heard all about tibia, 
and comminuted, and other glorious new words, and when 
sleepless would rehearse them. Then, with the bone so 
nearly knit that the patient might leave the ward on 
crutches to sit each morning in Barker’s room as a privi- 
lege, the disobedient child of twenty-one had slipped out 
of the hospital and hobbled hastily to the hog ranch, 
where whiskey and variety waited for a languishing con- 
valescent. Here he grew gay, and was soon carried back 
with the leg re- fractured. Yet Barker’s surgical rage 
was disarmed, the patient was so forlorn over his doc- 
tor’s professional chagrin. 

‘*T suppose it ain't no better this morning, Doc?” he 
had said, humbly, after a new week of bed and weights. 
‘* Your right leg’s going to be shorter. That’s all.” 
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‘‘Oh, gosh! I’ve been and spoiled yer comminuted 
fee-mur! Ain’t I a son of a gun?” 

You could not chide such a boy as this; and in time’s 
due course he had walked jauntily out into the world 
with legs of equal length after all, and in his stride the 
slightest halt possible. And Doctor Barker had missed 
the child’s conversation. To-day his mustache was a per- 
fected thing, and he in the late end of his twenties. 

‘‘He’ll wake up about noon to-morrow in a dive with- 
out a cent,” said Barker. ‘Then he’ll come back on a 
freight and begin over again.” 

At the Denver station Lin McLean passed through the 
shoutings and omnibuses, and came to the beginning of 
Seventeenth Street, where is the first saloon. A customer 
was ordering Hot Scotch; and because he liked the smell 
and had not thought of the mixture for a number of years, 
Lin took Hot Scotch. Coming out upon the pavement 
he looked across and saw a saloon opposite with brighter 
globes and windows more prosperous. That should have 
been his choice; lemon peel would undoubtedly be fresh- 
er over there; and over he went at once, to begin the 
whole thing properly. In such frozen weather no drink 
could be more timely, and he sat, to enjoy without haste 
its mellow fitness. Once again on the pavement, he 
looked along the street toward uptown beneath the crisp, 
cold electric lights, and three little bootblacks gathered 
where he stood and cried, ‘‘Shine? Shine?” at him. Re- 
membering that you took the third turn to the right to 
get the best dinner in Denver, Lin hit on the skilful plan 
of stopping at all Hot Scotches between; but the next oc- 
curred within a few yards, and it was across the street. 
This one being attained and appreciated, he found that he 
must cross back again or skip number four. At this rate 
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he would not be dining in time to see much of the thea- 
tre, and he stopped to consider. It was a German place 
he had just quitted, and a huge light poured out on him 
from its window, which the proprietor’s father-land senti- 
ment had made into a show. Lights shone among a well- 
set pine forest, where beery, jovial gnomes sat on roots 
and reached upward to Santa Claus; he, grinning, fat, 
and Teutonic, held in his right hand forever a foaming 
glass, and forever in his left a string of sausages that dan- 
gled down among the gnomes. With his American back 
to this, the cow-puncher, wearing the same serious, absent 
face he had not changed since he ran away from himself 
at Cheyenne, considered carefully the Hot Scotch ques- 
tion, and which side of the road to take and stick to, 
while the little bootblacks found him once more and cried, 
‘‘Shine? Shine?” monotonous as snow-birds. He settled 
to stay over here with the south-side Scotches,and the little 
one-note song reaching his attention, he suddenly shoved 
his foot at the nearest boy, who lightly sprang away. 

““Dare you to touch him!” piped a snow-bird, danger- 
ously. They were in short trousers, and the eldest en- 
emy, it may be, was ten. 

**Don’t hit me,” said Mr. McLean. ‘‘I’m innocent.” 

‘* Well, you leave him be,” said one. 

‘* What's he layin’ to kick you for, Billy? ’Tain’t yer 
pop, is it?” 

*‘Naw!” said Billy, in scorn. ‘‘Father never kicked 
me. Don’t know who he is.” 

‘*He’s a special!” shrilled the leading bird, sensational- 
ly. ‘‘ He's got a badge, and he’s goin’ to arrest yer.” 

Two of them hopped instantly to the safe middle of the 
street, and scattered with practised strategy; but Billy 
stood his ground. ‘‘ Dare you to arrest me!” said he. 

‘* What “ll you give me not to?” inquired Lin, and he 
put his hands in his pockets, arms akimbo. 

‘* Nothing; I’ve done nothing,” announced Billy, firmly. 
But even in the last syllable his voice suddenly failed, a 
terror filled his eyes, and he, too, sped into the middle 
of the street. 

“What's he claim you lifted?” inquired the leader, with 
eagerness. ‘‘Tell him you haven’t been inside a store 
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to-day. We can prove it!” they screamed to the specia] 
officer. 

‘‘Say,” said the slow-spoken Lin from the pavement 
‘*vou’re poor judges of a badge, you fellers.” ’ 

His tone pleased them where they stood, wide apart 
from each other. 

Mr. McLean also remained stationary in the bluish ily. 
mination of the window. ‘‘ Why, if any policeman wag 
caught wearin’ this here,” said he, following his sprightly 
invention, ‘‘ he’d get arrested himself.” 

This struck them extremely. They began to draw to. 
gether, Billy lingering the last. 

**Tf it’s your idea,” pursued Mr. McLean, alluringly, ag 
the three took cautious steps nearer the curb, ‘‘ that blue 
clasped hands in a circle of red stars gives the bearer the 
right to put folks in the jug—why, I'll get somebody 
else to black my boots fer a dollar.” 

The three made a swift rush, fell on simultaneous knees, 
and clattering their boxes down, began to sj 't in an in. 
dustrious circle. 

‘‘ Easy!” wheedled Mr. McLean, and they looked up at 
him, staring and fascinated. ‘Not having three feet,” 
said the cow-puncher, always grave and slow, ‘‘I can only 
give two this here job.” 

‘*He’s got a big pistol and a belt!” exulted the leader, 
who had precociously felt beneath Lin’s coat. 

‘*You’re a smart boy,” said Lin, regarding him, “and 
yu’ find a man out right away. Now you stand off and 
tell me all about myself while they fix the boots—and a 
dollar goes to the quickest through.” 

Young Billy and his tow-headed competitor flattened 
down, each to a boot, with all their might, while the 
leader ruefully contemplated Mr. McLean. 

‘*That’s a Colt .45 you’ve 
got,” ventured he. 

“Right again. Some day, 
maybe, you'll be wearing 
one of your own, if the an- 
gels don’t pull yu’ before 
you're ripe.” 

‘I’m through!” sang 
out Towhead, rising in 
haste. 

Small Billy was strug. 
gling still, but leaped at 
that, the two heads bob. 
bing to a level together; 
and Mr. McLean, looking 
down, saw that the arrange- 
ment had not been a good 
one for the boots. 

‘Will you kindly ref- 
eree,” said he, forgivingly, 
to the leader, ‘‘and decide 
which of them smears is 
the awfulest?” 

But the leader looked 
the other way and played 
upon a mouth-organ. 

‘* Well, that saves me 
money,” said Mr. McLean, 
jingling his pocket. “I 
guess you've both won.” 
He handed each of them a 
dollar. ‘* Now,” he con- 
tinued, “I jest dassent 
show tliese boots uptown; 
£0 this time it’s a dollar for 
the best,shine.” 

The two went palpita- 
ting at their brushes again, 
and the leader played his 
mouth-organ with brilliant 
unconcern. Lin, tall and 
brooding, leaned against the 
jutting sill of the window, 
a figure somehow plain- 
ly strange in town, while 
through the bright plate- 
glass Santa Claus, holding 
out his beer and sausages, 
perpetually beamed. 

Billy was laboring gal- 
lantly, but it was labor, 
the cow-puncher perceived, and Billy no seasoned expert. 
‘*See here,” said Lin, stooping, ‘‘T'll show yu’ how it’s 
done. He’s playin’ that toon cross-eyed enough to steer 
anybody crooked. There. Keep your blacking soft, and 
work with a dry brush.” 

*‘Lemme,” said Billy. ‘‘I’ve got to learn.” So he 
finished the boot his own way with wiry determination, 
breathing and repolishing; and this event was also ad- 
judged a dead heat, with results gratifying to both par- 
ties. So here was their work done, and more money in 
their pockets than from all the other boots and shoes of 
this day; and Towhead and Billy did not wish for further 
trade, but to spend this handsome fortune as soon as might 
be. Yet they delayed in the brightness of the window, 
drawn by curiosity near this new kind of man whose voice 
held them and whose remarks dropped them into constant 
uncertainty. Even the omitted leader had been unable to 
go away and nurse his pride alone. 

‘<Ts that a secret society?” inquired Towhead, lifting a 
finger at the badge. 

Mr. McLean nodded. ‘‘ Turruble,” said he. 

“You're a Wells & Fargo detective,” asserted the 
leader. 

“Play your harp,” said Lin. 

“* Are you a—a desperaydo?” whispered Towhead. 

‘*Oh, my!” observed Mr. McLean, sadly; ‘‘ what hez 
our Jack been readin’?” 

‘* He’s a cattle-man!” cried Billy. ‘‘ I seen his heels.” 

“‘That’s you!” said the discovered puncher, with ap- 
proval. ‘You'll do. But I bet you can’t tell me what 
we wearers of this badge have sworn to do this night.” 

At this they craned their necks and glared at him. 

** We—are—sworn—don’t yu’ jump, now, and give me 
away—sworn—to—blow off three bootblacks to a dinner.” 

‘Ah, pshaw!” They backed away, bristling with dis- 
trust. 

‘*That’s the oath, fellers, Yu’ may as well make your 
minds up—for I hev it to do!” 

‘‘Dare you to! Ah!” 

‘‘ And after dinner it’s the Opera-House, to see The 
Children of Captain Grant !” 
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They screamed shrilly at him, keeping off beyond the 
curb. 

‘‘T can’t waste my time on such smart boys,” said Mr. 
McLean, rising lazily to his full height from the window- 
sill. ‘‘Iam goin’ somewhere to find boys that ain’t so tur- 
ruble quick stampeded by a roast turkey.” 

He began to lounge slowly away, serious as he had been 
throughout, and they stopping their noise short, swiftly 
picked up their boxes and followed him. Some change 
in the current of electricity that fed the window disturbed 
its sparkling light, so that Santa Claus, with his arms 
stretched out behind the departing cow-puncher, seemed 
to be smiling more broadly from the midst of his flicker- 
ing brilliance. 

On their way to turkey the host and his guests ex- 
changed but few remarks. He was full of good-will, and 
threw off a comment or two that would have led to con- 
versation under almost any circumstances save these; but 
the minds of the guests were too distracted by this whole 
state of things for them to be capable of more than keep- 
ing after Mr. McLean in silence, at a wary interval, and 
with their mouths, during most of the journey, open. 
The badge, the pistol, their patron’s talk, and the unusual 
dollars, wakened wide their bent for the unexpected, their 
street affinity for the spur of the moment; they believed 
slimly in the turkey part of it, but what this man might 
do next, to be there when he did it, and not to be trapped 
kept their wits jumping deliciously; so when they saw 
him stop, they stopped instantly too, ten feet out of 
reach. This was Denver’s most civilized restaurant—that 
one which Mr. McLean had remembered, with foreign 
dishes and private rooms, where he had promised himself, 
among other things, champagne. Mr. McLean had never 
been inside it, but heard a tale from a friend; and now he 
caught a sudden sight of people among geraniums, with 
plumes and white shirt fronts, very elegant. It must 
have been several minutes that he stood contemplating the 
entrance and the luxurious couples which went in. 

‘*Plumb Freuch!” he observed at length ; and then, 
“Shucks!” in a key less confident, while his guests ten 
feet away watched him narrowly. ‘‘They’re eatin’ patty 
de parley voo in there,” he muttered, and the three boot- 
blacks came beside him. ‘‘ Say, fellers,” said Lin, confid- 
ingly, ‘I wasn’t raised good enough for them dude dishes. 
What do yu’ say? I’m after a place where yu’ can men- 
tion oyster stoo without givin’ anybody a fit. What do 
yu’ say, boys?” 

That lighted the divine spark of brotherhood! 

‘*Ah, you come along with us—we’ll take yer! You 
don’t want to go in there. We'll show yer the boss place 
in Market Street. We won’t lose yer.” So shouting to- 
gether in their shrill little city trebles, they clustered about 
him, and one pulled at his coat to start him. He started 
obediently, and walked in their charge, they leading the 
way. 

“ Christmas is comin’ now, sure,” said Lin, grinning to 
himself. ‘‘It ain’t exactly what I'd figured on.” It was 
the first time he had laughed since Cheyenne, and he 
brushed a hand over his eyes, that were dim with the new 
warmth in his heart. 

Believing at length in him and his turkey, the alert. street 
faces, so suspicious of the unknown, looked at. him with 
ready intimacy as they went along; and soon, in the 
friendly desire to make him acquainted with Denver, the 
three were pafronizing him. Only Billy, perhaps, now 
and then stole at him a doubtful look. 

The large Country Mouse listened solemnly to his three 
Town Mice, who presently introduced him to the place in 
Market Street. It was not boss, precisely, and Denver 
knows better neighborhoods; but the turkey and the oys- 
ter stew were there, with catsup and vegetables in season, 
and several choices of pie. Here the Country Mouse be- 
came again efficient; and to witness his liberal mastery of 
ordering and imagive his pocket and its wealth, which 
they had heard and partly seen, renewed in the guests a 
transient awe. As they dined, however, and found the 
host as frankly ravenous as themselves, this reticence 
evaporated, and they all grew fluent with oaths and opin- 
ions. Atoneortwo words, indeed, Mr. McLean stared and 
had a slight sense of blushing. 

‘* Have a cigarette?” said the leader, over his pie. 

“Thank yu’,” said Lin. ‘*I won’t smoke, if yu’ll ex- 
cuse me.” He had devised a wholesome meal, with water 
to drink. 

‘‘Chewin’s no good at meals,’ 
“*Don’t you use tobaccer?” 

‘*Ouced in a while.” 

The leader spat brightly. ‘‘ He ’ain’t learned yet,” said 
he, slanting his elbows at Billy and sliding a match over 
his rump. ‘But beer, now—I never seen anything in it.” 
He and Towhead soon left Billy and his callow pro- 
fanities behind, and engaged in a town conversation that 
silenced him, and set him listening with all his admiring 
young might. Nor did Mr. McLean join in the talk, but 
sat embarrassed by this knowledge, which seemed about 
as much as he knew himself. 

“Tl be goshed,” he thought, ‘‘if ’'d caught on to half 
that when I was streakin’ around in short pants! Maybe 
they grow up quicker now.” But now the Country 
Mouse perceived Billy’s eager and attentive apprentice- 
ship. ‘* Hello, boys!” he said, *‘that theatre’s got a big 
start on us.” 

They had all forgotten he had said anything about 
theatre; and other topics left their impatient minds, while 
the Country Mouse paid the bill and asked to be guided 
to the Opera-house. ‘‘ This man here will look out for 
your blackin’ and truck, and let yu’ have it in the morn- 
lng.” 

They were very late. The spectacle had advanced far 
into passages of the highest thrill, and Denver’s eyes 
were riveted upon a ship and some icebergs. The party 
found its seats during several beautiful lime-light effects, 
and that remarkable fly-buzzing of violins which is pro- 
nounced so helpful in times of peril and sentiment. The 
children of Captain Grant had been tracking their father 
all over the equator and other scenic spots, and now the 
north pole was about to impale them. The Captain’s 
youngest child, perceiving a hummock rushing at them 
with a sudden motion, loudly shouted, ‘‘ Sister, the ice is 
closing in!” and she replied, chastely, ‘‘ Then let us pray.” 
It was a superb tableau: the ice split, and the s n rose and 
joggled at once to the zenith. The act-drep fell, and 
male Denver, wrung to its religious deeps, went out to 
the rum-shop. 

Of course Mr. McLean and his party did not do this. 
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The party had applauded exceedingly the defeat of the 
elements, and the leader, with Towhead, discussed the 
probable chances of the ship’s getting further south in the 
next act. Until lately Billy’s doubt of the cow-puncher 
had lingered; but during this intermission whatever had 
been holding out in him seemed won, and in his eyes, that 
he turned stealthily upon his unconscious quiet neighbor 
shone the beginnings of hero worship. 

**Don't you think this is splendid?” said he. 

‘* Splendid,” Lin replied, a trifle remotely. 

‘Don’t you like it when they all get balled up and get 
out that way?” 

“Humming,” said Lin. 

“Don’t you guess it’s just girls, though, that do that?” 

‘What, young feller?” 

‘Why, all that prayer-saying an’ stuff.” 

“T guess it must be.” 

‘‘She said to do it when the ice scared her, an’ of 
ae a man had to do what she wanted him.” 

** Sure.” 

‘** Well, do you believe they’d ’a’ done it if she hadn’t 
been on that boat, an’ clung around an’ cried an’ every- 
thing, an’ made her friends feel bad?” 

“*T hardly expect they would,” replied the honest Lin, 
and then, suddenly mindful of Billy, ‘* except there wasn’t 
nuthin’ else they could think of,” he added, wishing to 
speak favorably of the custom. 

“Why, that chunk of ice weren’t so awful big anyhow. 
I'd ’a’ shoved her off with a pole. Wouldn’t you?” 

‘*Butted her like a ram,” exclaimed Mr. McLean. 

‘*Well. I don’t say my prayers any more. I told Mr. 
Perkins I wasn’t a-going to, an’ he— I think he is a flub- 
dub anyway.” 

“Tl bet he is!” said Lin, sympathetically. 
scarcely a prudent guardian. 

“T told him straight, an’ he looked at me an’ down he 
flops on his knees. An’ he made ’em all flop, but I told 
him I didn’t care for them putting up any camp-meeting 
over me; an’ he says, ‘I'll lick you,’ an’ I says, ‘ Dare you 
to! Itold him mother kep’ a-licking me for nothing, an’ 
I'd not pray for her, not in Sunday-school or any wheres 
else. Do you pray much?” 

“No,” replied Lin, uneasily. 

‘“There! I told him a man didn’t, an’ he said then a 
man went to hell. ‘ You lie; father ain’t going to hell,’ 
I says, and you’d ought to heard the first class laugh right 
out loud, girls an’ boys. An’ he was that mad! But I 
didn’ care. I came here with fifty cents.” 

‘*Yu’ must have felt like a millionaire.” 

‘Ah, I felt all right! I bought papers an’ sold ’em, an’ 
got more an’ saved, an’ got my box an’ blacking outfit. I 
weren't going to be licked by her just because she felt 
like it, an’ she feeling like it most any time. Lemme see 
your pistol.” 

**You wait,” said Lin. 
Ill put it on you.” 

“Will you, honest? Belt an’ everything? Did you ever 
shoot a bear?” 

‘*Lord! lots.” 

‘*Honest ? Silvertips?” 

‘* Silver-tips, cinnamon, black, and I roped a cub onced.” 

*©O-h! Tnever shot a bear.” 

“You'd ought to try it.” 

“Tm a-going to. I’m a- going to camp out in the 
mountains. I’d like to see you when you camp. I'd 
like. to camp with you. Mightn’t I some time?” Billy 
Pe drawn nearer to Lin, and was looking up at him ador- 
ingly. 

‘You bet!” said Lin; and though he did not, perhaps, 
entirely mean this, it was with a curiously softened face 
that he began to look at Billy. As with dogs, and his 
horse, so always he played with what children he met— 
the few in his sage-brush world; but this was ceasing to 
be quite play for him, and his hand went to the boy’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Father took me camping with ‘him once, the time 
mother was off. Father gets awful drunk, too. I’ve quit 
Laramie for good.” 

Lin sat up, and his hand gripped the boy. ‘‘ Laramie!” 
said he, almost shouting it. ‘* Yu’— yu’— is your name 
Lusk?” 

But the boy had shrunk from him instantly. 
not going to take me home?” he piteously wailed. 

‘* Heaven and heavens!” murmured Lin McLean. ‘So 
you’re her kid.” 

He relaxed again, down in his chair, his legs stretched 
their straight length below the chair in front. He was 
waked from his bewilderment by a brushing under him, 
and there was young Billy diving for escape to the aisle, 
like the cornered city mouse that he was. Lin nipped 
that poor little attempt and had the limp Billy seated in- 
side again before the two in discussion beyond had seen 
anything. He had said not a word to the boy, and now 
watched his unhappy eyes seizing upon the various exits 
and dispositions of the theatre; nor could he imagine 
anything to tell him that should restore the perished con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Why did yu’ head him off?” he asked himself 
unexpectedly, and found that he did not seem to know; 
but as he watched the restless and estranged runaway he 
grew more and more sorrowful. ‘‘I jest hate bim to think 
that of me,” he reflected. The curtain rose, and he saw 
Billy make up his mind to wait until they should all be 
going out in the croyd. While the children of Captain 
Grant grew hotter and hotter upon their father’s geograph- 
ic trail, Lin sat saying to himself a number of contra- 
dictions. ‘‘He’s nothing to me; what’s any of them to 
me?” Driven to bay by his bewilderment, he restated the 
facts of the past. ‘‘ Why, she’d deserted him and Lusk 
before she’d ever laid eyes on me. I needn’t to bother 
myself. He wasn’t never even my step-kid.” The past, 
however, brought no guidance. ‘‘ Lord, what’s the thing 
to do about this? If I had any home— This is a stinkin’ 
world in some respects,” said Mr. McLean,aloud, unknow- 
ingly. The lady in the chair beneath which the cow- 
puncher had his legs nudged her husband. They took 
it for emotion over the sad fortunes of Captain Grant, and 
their backs shook. Presently each turned, and saw the 
singular man with untamed wide-open eyes glowering at 
the stage, and both backs shook again. 

Once more his hand was laid on Billy. ‘‘Say!” 

The boy glanced at him, and quickly away. 

‘Look at me, and listen.” 

Billy swervingly obeyed. 

“T ain’t after yu’, and never was. 
business, not mine. 
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The boy made a nod, and Lin proceeded, whispering: 
“Yu’ve got no call to believe what I say to yu’-—yu’ve 
been lied to, I guess, pretty often. So I’ll not stop yw 
runnin’ and hidin’, and I'll never give it away I saw yu’, 
but yw’ keep doin’ what yu’ please. I'll jest go now. 
I've saw all I want, but you and your friends stay with 
it till it quits. If yu’ happen to wish to speak to me 
about that pistol or bears, you come around to Smith’s 
Palace — that’s the boss hotel here, ain't it? and if yw’ 
don’t come too late I'll not be gone to bed. But this 
time of night I’m liable to get sleepy. Tell your friends 
good-by for me, and be good to yourself. I’ve appreci- 
ated yer company.” 

Mr. McLean entered Smith’s Palace, and engaging a 
room with two beds in it, did a little delicate lying by 
means of the truth. ‘It’s a lost boy—a runaway.” He 
told the clerk. ‘‘ He'll not be extra clean, I expect, if he 
does come. Maybe he'll give me the slip, and I'll have a 
job cut out to-morrow. I'll thank yu’ to put my money 
in your safe.” 

The clerk placed himself at the disposal of the secret 
service, and Lin walked up and down, iooking at the rail 
road photographs for some ten minutes, When Master Billy 
peered in from the street. , 

‘* Hello!” said Mr. McLean, casually, and returned to a 
fine picture of Pike’s Peak. 

Billy observed him for a space, and receiving no further 
attention, came stepping along. ‘‘I'm not a-going back 
to Laramie,” he stated, warningly. 

**T wouldn't,” said Lin. ‘It ain’t half the town Den- 
veris. Well, good-night. Sorry yu’ couldn’t call svoner 
—I’m dead sleepy.” 

*O-h!” Billy stood blank. ‘ I wish I'd shook the darned 
old show. Say—lemme black your boots in the morning?” 

* Not sure my train don’t go too early.” 

“Tmup! 'mup! -I get around to all of em.” 

“Where do yu’ sleep?” 

‘Sleeping with the engine-man now. 
put that on me to-night?” 

‘*Goin’ up stairs. This gentleman wouldn't let you go 
up stairs.” 

But the earnestly petitioned clerk consented, and Billy 
was the first to hasten into the room. He stood rapturous 
while Lin buckled the belt round his scanty stomach, and 
ingeniously buttoned the suspenders outside the accoutre- 
ment to retard its immediate descent to earth. 

‘** Did it ever kill a man?” asked Billy, touching the six- 
shooter. 

‘“No. It’ain’t never had to do that, but I expect maybe 
it’s stopped some killin’ me.” 

‘Oh, leave me wear it just a minute! 
arrow-heads? I think they’re bully. There’s the finest 
one you ever seen.” He brought out the relic, tightiy 
wrapped in paper, several pieces. ‘‘I foun’ it myself, 
camping with father. It was sticking in a crack right ou 
top of a rock, but nobody’d seen it till I came along. 
Ain’t it fine?” © 

Mr. McLean pronounced it a gem. 

‘* Father an’ me found a lot, an’ they made mother mad 
laying around, an’ she throwed ’em out. She takes stuff 
from Kelley’s.” 

““Who’s Kelley?” 

‘‘He keeps the drug store at Laramie. Mother gets 
awful funny. That’s how she was when I came home. 
For I told Mr. Perkins he lied, an’ I ran then. An’ I 
knowed well enough she’d lick me wher she got through 
her spell—an’ father can’t stop her, an’ I—ah, I was sick 
of it! She’s lamed me up twice beating me—an’ Perkins 
wanting me to say ‘God bless my mother!’ a-getling up 
and a-going to bed—he’s a flub-dub! An’ so I cleared 
out. But I’d just as leaves said for God to bless father— 
an’ you. I'll do it now if you say it’s any sense.” 

Mr. McLean sat down in a chair. ‘‘ Don’t yu’ do it 
now,” said he. 

“You wouldn't like mother,” Billy continued. ‘‘ You 
can keep that.” He came to Lin and placed the arrow- 
head in his hands, standing beside him. ‘‘ Do you like 
birds’ eggs? I collect them. I got twenty-five kinds— 
sage-hen, an’ blue grouse, an’ willow-grouse, an’ lots more 
kinds harder—but I couldn’t bring all them from Laramie. 
I brought the magpie’s, though. D’you care to see a 
magpie egg? Well, you stay to-morrow an’ I'll show you 
that an’ some other things I got, the engine-man lets me 
keep there, for there’s boys that would steal an egg. An’ 
I could take you where we could fire that pistol. Bet 
you don’t know what that is!” 

He brought out a small tin box shaped like a thimble, 
in which were things that rattled. 

Mr. McLean gave it up. 

‘That’s kinni-kinnic seed. You can have that, for I got 
some more with the engine-man.” 

Lin received this second token also, and thanked the 
giver for it. His first feeling had been to prevent the 
boy’s parting with his treasures, but something that came 
not from the polish of manners and experience made him 
know that he should take them. Billy talked away, lay- 
ing bare his little soul; the street boy that was not quite 
come made place for the child that was not quite gone, 
and unimportant words and confidences dropped from 
him disjointed as he climbed to the knee of Mr. McLean, 
and inadvertently took that cow-puncher for some sort of 
parent he had not hitherto met. It lasted but a short 
while, however, for he went to sleep in the middle of a 
sentence, with his head upon Lin’s breast. The man held 
him perfectly still, because he had not the faintest notion 
that Billy would be impossible to disturb. At length he 
spoke to him, suggesting that bed might prove more com- 
fortable, and finding how it was, rose and undressed the 
boy and laid him between the sheets. The arms and legs 
seemed aware of the moves required of them, and stirred 
conveniently; and directly the head was upon the pillow 
the whole small frame burrowed down, without the open- 
ing of an eye or a change in the breathing. Lin stood 
some time by the bedside, with his eyes on the long curl- 
ing lashes and the curly hair. Then he glanced craftily 
at the door of the room. and at himself in the looking- 
glass. He stooped and kissed Billy on the forehead, and 
rising from that, gave himself a hangdog stare in the mir- 
ror, and soon in his own bed was sleeping the sound sleep 
of health. 

He was faintly roused by the church bells, and Jay still, 
lingering with his sleep, his eyes closed, and his thoughts 
unshaped. As he became slowly aware of the morning, 
the ringing and the light reached him, and he waked 
wholly, and still lying quiet, considered the strange room 
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filled with the bells and the sun of the winter’s day. 
‘* Where have I struck now?” he inquired; and as last 
night returned abruptly upon his mind, he raised himself 
on his arm. 

There sat Responsibility in a chair, washed clean and 
dressed, watching him. 

‘*You're awful late,” said Responsibility. 
weren’t a-going without telling you good-by.” 

**Go?” exclaimed Lin. ‘Go where? Yu’ surely ain’t 
leavin’ me to eat breakfast alone?” The cow - puncher 
made his voice very plaintive. Set Responsibility free 
after all his trouble to catch him? This was more than 
he could do! 

“T’ve got to go. If I’d thought you’d want for me to 
stay—why, you said you was a-going by the early train!” 

‘**But the durned thing’s got away on me,” said Lin, 
smiling sweetly from the bed. 

* If I hadn’t a-promised them—” 

‘* Who?” 

‘‘Sidney Ellis and Pete Goode. Why, you know them; 
you dined with them.” 

“Shucks!” 

‘‘ We're a-going to have fun to-day.” 

“Oh!” 

‘‘ For it’s Christmas, an’ we’ve bought some good cigars, 
an’ Pete says he’ll learn me sure. O’ course I’ve smoked 
some, you know. But I’d just as leaves staid with you 
if I'd only knowed sooner. I wish you lived here. id 
you smoke whole big cigars when you was beginning?” 

‘‘Do you like flapjacks and. maple syrup?” inquired 
thre artful McLean. ‘‘That’s what I’m figurin’ on inside 
twenty minutes.” 

‘“‘Twenty minutes! If they’d wait—” 

“See here, Bill. They’ve quit expecting yu’, don’t yu’ 
think? I’d ought to waked, yu’ see, but I slep’ and slep’, 
and kep’ yu’ from meetin’ your engagements, yu’ see— 
for you couldn’t go, of course. A man couldn’t treat a 
man that way now, could he?” 

‘*Course he couldn't,” said Billy, brightening. 

“* And they wouldn’t wait, yu’ see. They wouldn’t fool 
away Christmas, that only comes onced a year, kickin’ their 
heels and sayin’, ‘ Where’s Billy?’ They’d say, ‘Bill hez 
sure made other arrangements, which he’ll explain to us 
at his leesyure.’ And they’d skip with the cigars.” 

The advocate paused, effectively, and from his bolster 
regarded Billy with a convincing eye. 

‘**That’s so,” said Billy. 

‘And where would yu’ be then, Bill? In the street, 
out of friends, out of Christmas, and left both ways, no 
tobaccer and no flapjacks. Now, Bill, what do yu’ say 
to us putting up a Christmas deal together? Jest you 
and me?” 

‘Td like that,” said Billy. ‘‘Is it all day?” 

‘*T was thinkin’ of all day,” said Lin. ‘I'll not make 
yu’ do anything yu’d rather not.” 

‘* Ah, they can smoke without me,” said Billy, with sud- 
den acrimony. ‘‘I’ll see em to-morro’.” 

“That's you!” cried Mr. McLean. ‘‘ Now, Bill, you 
hustle down and tell them to keep a table for us. I'll 
get my clothes on and follow yu’.” 

The boy went, and Mr. McLean procured hot water and 
dressed himself, tying his scarf with great care. ‘‘ Wished 
I'd a clean shirt,” said he. ‘But I don’t look very bad. 
Shavin’ yesterday afternoon was a good move.” He 
picked up the arrow-head and the kinni-kinnic, and was 
particular to store them in his safest pocket. “I ain’t 
sure Whether you're crazy or not,” said he to the man in 
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the looking-glass. ‘‘I ’ain’t never been sure.” And he 
slammed the door and went down stairs. 

He found young Bill on guard over a table for four, 
with all the chairs tilted against it as warning to stran- 
gers. No one sat at any other table or came into the 
room, for it was late, and the place quite emptied of break- 
fasters, and the several entertained waiters had gathered 
behind Billy’s important-looking back. Lin provided a 
thorough meal, and Billy pronounced the flannel cakes 
superior to flapjacks, which were not upon the bill of fare. 

‘‘T’'d like to see you often,” said he. ‘‘I’ll come and 
see you if you don’t live too far.” 

‘“That’s the trouble,” said the cow-puncher. ‘I do. 
Awful far.” He stared out of the window. 

‘Well, I might come some time. I wish you’d write 
me a letter. Can you write?” 

“What's that? Can I write? Oh yes.” 

‘*T can write, an’ Ican read too. I’ve been to school in 
Sidney, Nebraska, an’ Magaw, Kansas, an’ Salt Lake— 
that’s the finest town except Denver.” 

Billy fell into that cheerful strain of comment which, 
unreplied to, yet goes on contented and self-sustaining, 
while Mr. McLean gave amiable signs of assent, but chief- 
ly looked out of the window; and when the now interest- 
ed waiter said respectfully that he desired to close the 
room they went out to the office, where the money was 
got out of the safe and the bill paid. 

The streets were full of the bright sun, and seemingly 
at Denver’s gates stood the mountains sparkling; an air 
crisp and pleasant wafted from their peaks; no smoke 
hung among the roofs, and the sky spread wide over the 
city without a stain; it was holiday up among the chim- 
neys and tall buildings, and down among the quiet 
ground - stories below as well; and presently from their 
scattered pinnacles through the town the bells broke out 
against the jocund silence of the morning. 

‘*Don’t you like music?” inquired Billy. 

“Yes,” said Lin. 

Ladies with their husbands and children were passing 
and meeting, orderly yet gayer than if it were only Sun- 
day, and the salutations of Christmas came now and 
again to the cow-puncher’s ears; but to-day, possessor of 
his own share in this, Lin looked at every one with a sort 
of friendly challenge, and young Billy talked along be- 
side him. 

“*Don’t you think we could go in here?” Billy asked. 
A church door was open, and the rich organ sounded 
through to the pavement. ‘‘They’ve good music here, 
an’ they keep it up without much talking between. I’ve 
been in lots of times.” 

They went in and sat to hear the music. Better than 
the organ, it seemed to them, were the harmonious voices 
raised from somewhere outside, like unexpected visitants; 
and the pair sat in their back seat, too deep in listening 
to the Processional Hymn to think of rising in decent imi- 
tation of those around them. The crystal melody of the 
refrain especially reached their understandings, and when 
for the fourth time ‘“‘Shout the glad tidings, exultingly 
all pealed forth and ceased, both the delighted faces 
e 


** Don’t you wish there was more?” Billy whispered. 

‘* Wish there was a hundred verses,” answered Lin. 

But canticles and responses followed, with so little talk- 
ing between them they were held spellbound, seldom 
thinking to rise or kneel. Lin’s eyes roved over the 
church, dwelling upon the pillars in their evergreen, the 
flowers and leafy wreaths, the texts of white and gold. 
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‘** Peace, Good-will toward Men,’” he read. ‘‘ That’s so. 
Peace and Good-will. Yes, that’s so. I expect they got 
that somewheres in the Bible. It’s awful good, and yu’d 
never think of it yourself.” 

There was a touch on his arm, and a woman handed a 
book to him. ‘‘ This is the hymn we have now,” she 
whispered, gently; and Lin, blushing scarlet, took it pas- 
sively, without a word. He and Billy stood up and held 
the book together, dutifully reading the words: 

“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold ; 
Peace on the earth—” 
This tune was more beautiful than all, and Lin lost him- 
self in it, until he found Billy recalling him with a finger 
upon the words, the concluding ones: 
“And the whole world sent back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 
The music rose and descended to its lovely and simple 
end; and, for a second time in Denver, Lin brushed a hand 
across his eyes. He turned his face from his neighbor, 
frowning crossly; and since the heart has reasons which 
Reason does not know, he seemed to himself a fool; but 
when the service was over and he came out, he repeated 
again, ‘‘ ‘ Peace and Good-will.’ When I run on to the 
Bishop of Wyoming I'll tell him if he'll preach on them 
words I’ll be there.” 

‘*Couldn’t we shoot your pistol now?” asked Billy. 

“Sure, boy. Ain’t yu’ hungry, though?” 

“No. I wish we were away off up there. 
you?” 

‘“‘The mountains? They look pretty, so white! A 
heap better ’n houses. Why, we'll go there! There’s 
trains to Golden. We'll shoot around among the foot- 
hills.” 

To Golden they immediately went, and after a meal 
there wandered in the open country until the cartridges 
were gone, the sun was low, and Billy was walked off his 
young heels—a truth he learned complete in one horrid 
moment, and battled to conceal. 

“Lame!” he echoed, angrily. ‘‘I ain’t.” 

“‘Shucks!” said Lin, after the next ten steps. ‘‘ You 
are, and both feet.” 

‘*Tell you, there’s stones here, an’ I’m just a-skipping 
them.” 

Lin, briefly, took the boy in his arms and carried him to 
Golden. ‘‘I’m played out myself,” he said, sitting in the 
hotel and looking lugubriously at Billy on a bed. ‘‘ And 
I ain’t fit to have charge of a hog.” He came and put his 
hand on the boy’s head. 

‘I’m not sick,” said the cripple. ‘‘I tell you, I’m bul- 
ly. You wait an’ see me eat dinner.” 

But Lin had hot water and cold water and salt, and 
was an hour upon his knees bathing the hot feet. And 
then Billy could not eat dinner! 

There was a doctor in Golden; but in spite of his light 
prescription and most reasonable observations, Mr. McLean 
passed a foolish night of vigil, while Billy slept, quite well 
at first, and, as the hours passed, better and better. In 
the morning he was entirely brisk, though stiff. 

“1 couldn’t work quick to-day,” he said. ‘ But I guess 
one day won’t lose me my trade.” 

‘* How d’yu’ mean?” asked Lin. 

‘‘Why, I’ve got regulars, you know. Sidney Ellis an’ 
Pete Goode has theirs, an’ we don’t cut each other. I’ve 
got Mr. Daniels an’ Mr. Fisher an’ lots, an’ if you lived 
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in Denver I’d shine your boots every day for nothing. I 
wish you lived in Denver.” 

‘‘Shine my boots? Yu’ll never! And yu’ don’t black 
Daniels or Fisher, or any of the outfit.” 

‘* Why, I’m doing first rate,” said Billy, surprised at the 
swearing into which Mr. McLean now burst. ‘An’ I 
ain’t big enough to get to make money at any other job.” 

‘‘T want to see that engine man,” muttered Lin. ‘‘I 
don’t like yer smokin’ friend.” 

‘*Pete Goode? Why, he’s awful smart. 
think he’s smart?” 

‘«Smart’s nuthin’,” observed Mr. McLean. 

‘Pete has learned me and Sidney a lot,” pursued Billy, 
engagingly. 

‘*T'll bet he has!" growled the cow-puncher; and again 
Billy was taken aback at his language. 

It was not so simple, this case. To the perturbed mind 
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of Mr. McLean it grew less simple. during that day at 
Golden, while Billy recovered, and talked, and ate his 
innocent meals. The cow -puncher was far too wise to 
think for a single moment of restoring the runaway to his 
debauched and shiftless parents. Possessed of some ima- 
gination, he went through a scene in which he appeared at 
the Lusk threshold with Billy and forgiveness, and in- 
truded upon a conjugal assault and battery. ‘‘ Shucks!” 
said he. ‘‘The kid would be off again inside a week. 
And I don’t want him there, anyway.” 

Denver, upon the following day, saw the little boot- 
black again at his corner, with his trade not lost; but near 
him stood a tall singular man with hazel eyes and a 
sulky expression. And citizens during that week noticed, 
as a new sight in the streets, the tall man and the little boy 
walking together. Sometimes they would be in shops. 
The boy seemed happy as possible, talking constantly, 
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while the man seldom said a word, and his face was 
serious. 


Upon New- Year’s eve, Governor Barker was overtaken 
by Mr. McLean riding a horse up Hill Street, Cheyenne. 

** Hello!” said Barker, staring humorously through his 
glasses. ‘‘ Have a good drunk?” 

‘‘Changed my mind,” said Lin, grinning. ‘‘ Proves 
I’ve got one. Struck Christmas all right, though.” 

‘*Who’s your friend?” inquired his Excellency. 

‘‘This is Mister Billy Lusk. Him and me have agreed 
that towns ain’t nice to live in. If Judge Henry’s fore- 
man and his wife won’t board him at Sunk Creek—why, 
I'll fix it somehow.” 

The cow-puncher and his Responsibility rode on to- 
gether towards the open plain. 

‘* Suffering Moses!” remarked his Excellency. 





HARRO. 


Tus ts brave Harro’s story— 
Harro who watched the sea. 

To his renown I set it down 
As it was told to me. 


Back from the reef-caught vessel 
Came Harro’s comrades four, 


And with them ten half-perished men 


Safe landed on the shore. 


‘*And are these all?” asked Harro. 


Answered the sailors brave: 


‘“Nay. One lashed high we left to die 


And find an ocean grave.” 


Cried Harro: ‘‘Who goes with me 


To rescue him, the last, 
Alive or dead? Shall it be said 
We left one on the mast?” 


Spoke up his gray-haired mother: 


**Oh, Harro boy, my son, 
Go not, I pray. 
And there is only one! 


‘‘Father and brother Uwe 
= - 
The cruel sea hath slain. 


My last art thou. Good Harro, now 


Let me not plead in vain!” 


Answered brave Harro: ‘‘ Mother, 


Who knows, perchanee for him 
Under the skies a mother’s eyes 
To-day with tears grow dim. 


‘*Farewell! God watches over 
The fields of flying foam, 


And He shall keep us on the deep, 


, 


Aud safely bring us home.’ 


Wild was the storm-swept ocean, 
And like a fragile leaf 


The life-boat tossed long ere it crossed 


Unto the distant reef. 


Wild was the sea, and madly 
Ever the tempest blew, 


While down the track came Harro back 


With one besides the crew. 


Hard to the oars his comrades 
Bent in the shrieking gale, 


And Harro cried, when land he spied, 
‘*Thank God, we shall not fail!” 


SAY, Rastus, what you: gwine~ to 

’stablish tow’ds de Chris’mus din- 
nah?” Abe asked his brother one 
morning, a week before Christmas. 

Abe was sitting at the breakfast 
table. Rastus had risen, and was shoving 
his chair under the table. 

‘*‘Nothin’ ’s I know on, ’cept my own 
*spectable presunce,” Rastus answered, walk- 
ing toward the door. 

*“You’s a dow nright lazy rascal; en if I 
had de management o’ you I'd make you 
wuk fo’ a libin’, ’stead o° whistlin’ roun’ all 
summer in de woods, en when de col’ wedder 
comes, a-settin’ hind de stove whistlin’—” 

“*G@ ’long, you,” Rastus said, rolling his 
eyes at his brother. 

‘*Hol’ on dar! Don’t you go out o’ dis 
house till you say what you git fo’ de din- 
nah,” Abe said, starting out of his chair. 

Rastus had his hand on the knob. of the 
door. Abe took him by the shoulders and 
turned him round. Abe was head and shoul- 
ders taller than Rastus. 

“Say, Ras, what you gwine to. do?” his 
brother said, towering over him like a 
shanghai over a bantam. 

**l’s got nothin’ to purchase wid,” Rastus 
said, looking down at the hole in his shoe 
where his foot shone through. 

‘**No foolin’, boy. You ketch a couple o’ 
rabbits what you bin whistlin’ to all sum- 
mer—heah?” Abe said, giving him a vigor- 
ous shake. 

‘* Let lone dat!” Rastus said, pulling away 
from him. 

Abe caught him by the shoulders again 
and held him. 

“Promise,” he said, ‘‘or I’ll shake you 
clean out o’ yo’ shoes.” 

Rastus hesitated, till Abe began to execute 
his threat, then he promised to get two rab- 
bits for the Christmas dinner. 

Rastus went out of the door, whistling a 
cadenza of thrills and arpeggios. Abe went 
back to the table to finish his breakfast. 

““Dat boy’s done forgot all bout dem rab- 
bits already,” Abe said to himself 

In a few minutes his mother entered from 
a rear door. She had been in the yard hang- 
ing out clothes. 

Col mawnin’, honeys. Whar’s Rastus?” 
she asked, holding her benumbed hands over 
the cook-stove. 

‘Gone off whistlin’,” Abe answered, with- 
out looking up from his plate. 

**Did he hab ’nough breakus?” his mother 


"Tis death they say. 
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And when he saw his mother 
Pacing the shore in tears, 

Loud over all the storm his call 
Brought gladness to her ears. 


Over and over he shouted, 
And high his cap he waved: 

“God gives thee joy! God sends thy boy! 
‘Tis Uwe we have saved!” 


Such is brave Harro’s story— 
Harro who watched the sea. 
To his renown I set it down 
As it was told to me. 
Frank D. SHERMAN. 


GARI MELCHERS’ LUXEMBOURG 
PICTURE. 

CHAUVINISTIC Frenchmen sometimes call the Salon of 
the Champs de Mars the ‘‘ Foreigners’ ” Salon. Itis certain 
that foreigners abound there. And among the foreigners 
Americans are conspicuous. And among Americans Gari 
Melchers certainly held this year the chief place. His ex- 
hibit consisted of five paintings. With the exception of 
one able full-length portrait of a ‘“‘ Fencing Master,” they 
were all concerned with a Dutch peasant family—inti- 
mately concerned with them, sympathetically interested 
in each member, and setting forth their individualities 
with so keen an intelligence, with such warmth of color 
and of heart, and with such supreme artistic self-command 
as to interest all beholders. There was a noble group of 
**The Family” entire, a strapping young Dutchman in 
scarlet gazing down with phlegmatic satisfaction at his 
wife and children; there was ‘‘ The Smoker,” in which 

‘the same stalwart red-clad father reappeared with one 
demure little daughter clinging about his legs; there was 
“The Doll,” with two tow-headed youngsters straying out- 
of-doors and stopping their play to gaze at the spectator; 
and finally there was ‘‘ Maternity,” the one purchased by 
the French government. This showed the same gentle 
mother with her babe against her breast, reallya Madonna 
in modern Dutch guise. Her quaint brocaded gown is 
given its full decorative value against a background of 
light green, and the baby is touched in.with a caressing 
hand. Every painter knows how difficult it is to render 
undeveloped infantile curves, soft infantile flesh, vague 
solemn infantile eyes, but Melchers has done it e xquisitely. 

To his former qualities of dignity, thoroughness, and 
sincerity he has added a quickened and clarified color, 
and a note of human feeling never struck before. For 
the past ten years Mr. Melchers has been devoting himself 
to the portrayal of Dutch peasants. He has done them 
ably and ruthlessly; shirking no difficulty of diffused 
light or of awkward grouping, softening no ugliness of 
face, no bareness of surrounding. This was a singular 


A Cbristmas Story. 


BY CHARLOTTE ‘CURTIS SMITE. 





*NO FOOLIN’, BOY. YOU KETCH A COUPLE O’ RABBITS.” 
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course for a man who calls himself the pupil of Boulanger 
the romantic painter of classic subjects, and of Lef< bvre, 
the smooth portrayer of nude beauty. Whatever he may 
owe to their criticism and their counsels, he certainly owes 
nothing to their examples. His first success was an Ion- 
orable ‘Mention, at the Salon of 1886, for ‘‘ The Sermon,” 
a village church interior, with Dutch peasants on uncom. 
fortable rush-bottomed chairs doing their best to follow 
an unseen preacher. This is now the property of Mr. 
Potter Palmer, of Chicago. ‘‘ Dutch Pilots,” hearty old 
sea-dogs gathering with pipe and story about the table of 
an inn, received a Third-class Medal in the Salon of 1886. 
From that time he climbed steadily upward. The * Pi- 
lots” was shown at several international expositions, and 
won prizes everywhere—a First-class Medal at Munich, 
the Medal of Honor at Berlin. At the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, besides the ‘‘ Pilots” and the *‘ Sermon,” he ex- 
hibited a very large ‘‘Communion” of Dutch peasants, 
many plain rugged figures flooded with uncompromising 
daylight. He was awarded the Grand Prix. The same 
works were shown at the Columbian Exposition, together 
with an interesting portrait of Mrs. Hitchcock, a tender 
little ‘‘ Nativity,” quite out of his former style, also ‘‘ Mar- 
ried” and ‘‘ The Skaters.” 

The last two were also out of his former line, in the sense 
of being a natural outgrowth of it; on a smaller sc ale, 
brilliantly decorative, stronger in color, and sweeter in 
feeling. Mr. Melchers’ large panels, ‘‘ The Arts of War” 
and ‘‘ The Chase,” in the southwest pavilion of the Man- 
ufactures Building, were certainly the most scholarly and 
architectural of the decorations executed for the fair. 
He was a member of the art jury, and could consequently 
compete for no medal at the fair. Indeed, he is prac- 
tically hors concours now everywhere, for besides the 
honors mentioned, he has taken a First-class Medal at 
Amsterdam, 1887; a First Prize at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, 1891; Gold Medal at the Philadelphia Art Club, 
1892; Medal of Honor at the Antwerp Exposition, 1894, 
Since 1889 he has exhibited his pictures at the Salon of 
the Champs de Mars, where no medals or prizes are 
awarded, but where he has won the crowning distinction 
of a place in the Museum of the Luxembourg. Melchers 
is by no means the first American to enter its doors, 
Whistler, Dannat, Sargent, Harrison, Walter Gay,and Mos- 
ler will keep him company there, when in this fall’s tri- 
ennial rearrangement room is made for ‘‘ Maternity,” and 
Miss Mary Cassatt has had the unique and questionable 
glory of refusing an offer from the French government 
which she deemed insufficient. But to be a figure, and a 
notable figure, in that goodly company is something to be 
proud of. Melchers is, I believe, the youngest of its mem- 
bers. He was born thirty-five years ago in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. He isa knight of the Order of St. Michael of Ba- 
varia, a member of the Society of American Artists of 
New York, and a member of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux- Arts, Paris, best known as the New Salon. 

I. McDovuGaL.t. 


WHISTLING RASTUS. 


inquired, looking at Rastus’s well-cleaned 
plate. 

“T's dun know. But what I knows is, 
he’s got to git two rabbits fo’ de Chris’mus 
dinnah, en dat’s what I do know,” Abe said, 
rising from the table and confronting his 
mother. 

‘‘De honey ’ll neber git ’um. He’s too 
tendah-hearted to kill ’um.” 

‘Honey or no honey, I say he'll git ’um. 
He’s promised, en you mus’ help me to hol’ 
him to it,” Abe said, shaking his head at his 
mother. 

**Law! de honey—” 

‘Ma, if you don’t help me dis time wid 
dat rascal, I won’t fetch one thing in dis 
— fo’ de Chris’mus dinnah—heah?” Abe 
said. 

‘* We’s got’nough fo’ de dinnah. De shoat 
what you’s gwine to kill is sufficient meat—” 

‘‘T demands two rabbits from dat lazy 
rascal, shoat or no shoat,” Abe called back, 
as he went out of the door. 

That evening, when the family met at the 
supper table, Abe said to Rastus, 

‘**Got dem rabbits yet?” 

‘*Not yet,” Rastus said. ‘‘I’s waitin’ fo’ 
de full o’ de moon. Can’t ketch ’um whan 
dar’s clouds in de sky; de clouds skeer 
‘om 

‘‘None o’ yo’ untrufs ’bout dis yere affair. 
De moon’s nuthin’ to do wid rabbits,” Abe 
said, bringing his fist down on the table with 
a bang. 

‘*’Deed, en dat’s so,” the motiier said, try- 
ing to shield Rastus. 

“‘De rabbits hab great ’miration fo’ de 
moon, so if de moon don’t shine I can’t ketch 
’um,” Rastus insisted. 

‘*You long-year’d rascal, you fetch dem 
rabbits or ’ll—” Abe said, but his mother 
interrupted his threat. 

“Let Rastus ‘lone, Abe. Hain’t a week 
time ’nough to ketch two rabbits in?” 

After supper Abe went out to the pig-pen 
to see if the shoat was safe for the night. 
Sam and Mose, the younger brothers, went 
to bed. Rastus sat behind the stove whit- 
tling a stick and whistling 

‘*Ma,” he whispered, ‘‘do you think Abe 
in dead earnest ’bout de rabs?” 

‘‘Naw, honey; you jes keep out o’ sight 
en hearin’ till Chris’mus comes, en he'll dun 
forgit clean bout you and de rabbits,” his 
mother told him. 

‘But, ma, it’s kinder col’ settin’ on fences 
whistlin’ dese nights,” Rastus said. 
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“Neber you min’, honey. I'll fix you a 
place “hind de fire-board in de chimbly. You 
come home ’fore Abe, en git yo’ supper, en 
hide till he goes to bed,” his mother said. 

After that Rastus kept out of his brother’s 
way. Every time Abe came home he in- 
quired for Rastus. 

‘‘Law, de honey’s somewhar whistlin’,” 
his mother would say. 

It was very painful for Rastus to keep 
from whistling behind the fire-board. He 
kept his hand over his mouth for fear he 
would forget. He endured it several nights; 
but the night before Christmas was a trial 
too great for his endurance. He heard Abe 
telling about the killing of the shoat, which 
took place that afternoon. Sam and Mose 
had a thrilling tale about the apples which 
they furnished for the dumplings. The 
brothers were having a noisy confab, but 
their mother heard a low whistle mingled 
with the uproar, so she laughed long and 
loud, hoping to drown the whistle, but Abe 
heard it—he had been listening for it all the 
week. 

‘*Thar’s dat lazy rascal Rastus! I heerd 
him whistle,” Abe said, going to the window 
to look out. 

‘It’s de win’, Abe,” his mother explained. 

Abe opened the door. It was snowing 
hard, but there was no wind astir. 

‘*Ma,whar’s dat boy? You Know. You’ve 
got him hid,” Abe said. 

Hid, Abe? I don’t see whar I'd hide him 
in dis leetle house,” his mother innocently 
answered. 

‘*Whar’s he bin all dis week?” Abe asked. 

“ Whistlin’—” 

‘‘He’s bin somewhar in dis house, en I’s 
gwine to sit up all night en watch fo’ him to 
crawl out—” 

‘*You dun gone crazy, Abe,” his mother 
told him. “You go’long to bed. I'll sit up.” 

“T seed de fire-board a-jigglin’ a minute 
ago,” Mose said, pointing behind the stove. 
‘** Mebbe he’s in dar.” 

Abe made a dash for the chimney and 
pulled down the fire- board. His mother 
screamed, and caught him by the tail of his 
coat, but she was too late; the fire-board was 
down, and there sat Rastus cross-legged in 
the soot and ashes. He gave a long shrill 
whistle, like the vent from a safety-valve, 
and then grinned at Abe. 

“You tormented villian, you!” Abe yell- 
ed, snaking him out of the chimney. 


“Let him lone, Abe. I did it.’ I dun hid him,” his 


mother screamed. 


But Abe walked Rastus turkey fashion across the room 





“HE SAW HIS NEIGHBORS, THE TOMPKINS BOYS, TAKING DOWN 
THE SHOAT.” 


and put him out of the door. ‘‘Don’t you darst come 
back till you fetch dem two rabbits,” Abe said, and 


slammed the door and bolted it. 


‘De honey’ll freeze! de honey’ll freeze !” his mother 


cried. 


‘‘He won't freeze. He’s too lazy,” Abe hissed at his 


mother. 
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“ABE MADE A DASH FOR THE CHIMNEY AND 


Rastus picked himself up and looked at the closed door. 
‘*l’s do b’lieve Abe’s in mad earnest dis yere time,” he 
said, brushing off the snow. ‘‘I’ll hab to stay in de hen- 


coop till arter Chris’mus, en lose my din- 
nah. But ma’ll slide me out a dumplin’, 
I guess.” 

He went to the hen-coop and lay down 
on some clean straw. 

His mother listened, and for an hour 
she heard him whistling. But Abe was 
sound asleep. : 

About midnight Rastus was awakened 
by stealthy voices. He peeked through a 
knot-hole into the pig-pen, and saw his 
neighbors, the Tompkins boys, taking 
down the shoat from the ceiling, where 
Abe had hung it to freeze. 

“We'll play de same joke on Abe what 
he played on us las’ year,” Lee Tompkins 
chuckled. 

‘*Dat we will,” Jake echoed. 

‘Dis ’ll go fine wid de rabbits,” Jake 
said, putting the shoat into a basket. 

While the boys were there,Rastus buried 
his face in the straw to keep from whis- 
tling. A thought had come to him. He 
saw the way to his Christmas dinner. 

Just after daybreak Rastus rapped on 
the Tompkins door, and inquired for Jake 
and Lee. 

‘Tf you don’t min’, I’ll take a couple o’ 
rabbits to pay fo’ de shoat you stole off 
Abe las’ night,” he said to the boys. 

** Who stole a shoat?” Jake demanded. 

“You an’ Lee did,” Rastus said. 

‘* Yaw-haw-haw!” laughed Jake. ‘‘ Dat 
hain’t stealin’. Dat’s a Chris’mus joke. 
Abe played one on us las’ year, en I jes 
played it on him dis year—see?” 

* All right,” said Rastus. ‘I'll lay low 
on the subject if you'll give me two rab- 
bits. Tl neber tell. Abe en me has had 
a triflin’ disapprehension.” 

Rastus obtained the rabbits, and went 
whistling down the road. Abe heard him 
coming. The family was at the breakfast 
table when he entered. 

‘‘Thar’s yo’ rabbits, Mr. Abe. I could 
jes as well had fou’, but yo’ didn’t ask but 
fo’ two, so I jes got two,” Rastus said, 
handing the rabbits to Abe. 

Abe grinned when he saw the plump 
littleanimals. ‘‘Them’sfine. Whar you 
ketch ’um?” he asked. 

“‘T’s don’t tell all I knows,” Rastus 
said, sitting down to the table. 

**My! honey, dey am strordinary fine 
fo’ a pie. You’s a brave man,” his mother 
said, admiring Rastus and his game. 

After breakfast Abe went out to bring 
in the shoat. 

He came hurrying back, screaming: 


“Help! help! Some one dun stole de shoat! some one 
dun stole de shoat!” 

Rastus turned on him. 

““ Yo’ long-yeared rascal, I don’t b’lieve you had a shoat. 
Yo’ dun fool us all de time.” 

‘“*Pon my honor, I had one, en he’s gone,” Abe pleaded. 

‘‘ Nemmine ‘bout de shoat,” Rastus consolingly said; 
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PULLED DOWN THE FIRE-BOARD.” 


‘*de rabbits is good ’nough fo’maenme. Yo’ en Samen 
Mose can go widout de shoat.” 

Rastus and his mother enjoyed the rabbit pie and apple 
dumplings, but Abe, Sam, and Mose missed the roast 
shoat. 

‘*Dese rabbits is powerful good,” Abe said; ‘‘ but my 
jaws do watah fo’ de shoat what I fattened fo’ dis yere 
dinnah.” 

After the Christmas feast Abe put on his coat and hat 
saying: 

‘*T’s gwine to spen’ de rest 0’ dis day lookin’ fo’ de one 
what stole de shoat. I guess I'll call on Jake and Lee 
Tompkins, to see how dey is spendin’ de day.” 

He went up the road toward the Tompkins house. 
Rastus sat on the door-yard fence, whistling like a thrush 
when the trees are blossoming. His mother, watching 
him from the window, wondered if it were Christmas or 
spring-time, so merry and dulcet were the tones that vi- 
brated in the frosty air. 





“RASTUS OBTAINED THE RABBITS, AND WENT 
WHISTLING DOWN THE ROAD.” 
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T happened last Christmas eve, and precisely as I am 
about to set it forth. It has been said by critics 
that 1 am a romancer of the wildest sort, but that 
is where my critics are wrong. I grant that the 
experiences through which I have passed, some of 

which have contributed to the gray matter in my hair, 
however little they may have augmented that within my 
cranium—experiences which I have from time to time 
set forth to the best of my poor abilities in the columns 
of this periodical—have been of an order so excessively 
supernatural as to give my critics a basis for their as- 
persions; but they do not know, as I do, that that basis 
is as uncertain as the shifting sands of the sea, inasmuch 
as in the setting forth of those episodes I have narrated 
them as faithfully as the most conscientious realist could 
wish, and am therefore myself a true and faithful fol- 
lower of the realistic school. I cannot be blamed be- 
cause these things happen to me. If I sat down in my 
study to imagine the strange incidents to which I have in 
the past called attention, with no other object in view 
than to make my readers unwilling to retire for the night, 
to destroy the peace of mind of those who are good 
enough to purchase my literary wares, or to titillate till 
tense the nerve tissue of the timid who come to smile and 
who depart unstrung, then should I deserve the severest 
condemnation; but these things I do not do. I have a 
mission in life which I hold as sacred as my good friend 
Mr. Howells holds his. Such phases of life as I see, I put 
down faithfully, and if the Fates in their wisdom have 
chosen to make of me the Balzac of the Supernatural, the 
Shakespeare of the Midnight Visitation, while elevating 
Mr. Howells to the high office of the Fielding of Massa- 
chusetts and its adjacent States, the Smollett of Boston, 
and the Sterne of Altruria, I can only regret that the 
powers have dealt more graciously with him than with 
me, and walk my little way as gracefully as I know how. 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune I am pre- 
pared to suffer in all meekness of spirit; I accept them 
because it seems to me to be nobler in the mind so to do 
rather than by opposing to end them. And so to my 
story. I have prefaced it at such length for but one 
reason, and that is that I am aware that there will be 
those who will doubt the veracity of my tale, and so I am 
anxious at the outset to impress upon all the unquestioned 
fact that what I am about to tell is the plain unvarnished 
truth, and, as I have already said, it happened last Christ- 
mas eve. 

I regret to have to say so, for it sounds so much like 
the description given to other Christmas eves by writers 
with a less conscientious regard for the truth than I pos- 
sess, but the facts must be told, and I must therefore 
state that it was a wild and stormy night. The winds 
howled and moaned and made all sorts of curious noises, 






























































“AS I HAD SUSPECTED, THERE WAS NO ONE THERE.” 
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soughing through the bare limbs of the trees, whistling 
through the chimneys, and with reckless disregard of my 
children’s need of rest, slamming doors until my house 
seemed to be the centre of a bombardment of no mean 
order. It is also necessary to state that the snow, which 
had been falling all day, had clothed the lawns and house- 
tops in a dazzling drapery of white, and, not content with 
having done this to the satisfaction of all, was still falling, 
and, happily enough, as silently as usual. Were I the 
‘*wild romancer” that I have been called, I might have 
had the snow fall with a thunderous roar, but I cannot go 
to any such length. I love my fellow-beings, but there is 
a limit to my philanthropy, and I shall not have my snow 
fall noisily just to make a critic happy. I might do it to 
save his life, for I should hate to have a man die for the 
want of what I could give him with a stroke of my pen, 
and without any special effort, but until that emergency 
arises I shall not yield a jot in the manner of the falling 
of my snow. 

Occasionally a belated home-comer would pass my house, 
the sleigh-bells strung about the ample proportions of his 
steed jingling loud above the roaring of the winds. My 
family had retired, and I sat alone in the glow of the blazing 
log—a very satisfactory gas affair—on the hearth. The 
flashing jet flames cast the usual grotesque shadows about 
the room, and my mind had thereby been reduced to that 
sensitive state which had hitherto betokened the coming 
of a visitor from other realms—a fact which I greatly re- 
gretted, for I was in no mood to be haunted. My first im- 
pulse, when I recognized the on-coming of that mental state 
which is evidenced by the goosing of one’s flesh, if I may 
be allowed the expression, was to turn out 
the fire and go to bed. [have always found 
this the easiest method of ridding myself of 
unwelcome ghosts, and, conversely, I have 
observed that others who have been haunted 
unpleasantly have suffered in proportion to 
their failure to take what has always seemed 
to me to be the most natural course in the 
world—to hide their heads beneath the bed- 
covering. Brutus, when Cvesar’s ghost ap- 
peared beside his couch, before the battle 
of Philippi, sat up and stared upon the hor- 
rid apparition, and suffered corresponding- 
ly, when it would have been much easier 
and more natural to put his head under his 
pillow, and so shut out the unpleasant spec- 
tacle. That is the course I have invariably 
pursued, and it has never failed me. The 
most luminous ghost man ever saw is ut- 
teriy powerless to shine through a comfort- 
ably stuffed pillow, or the usual Christmas- 
time quota of woollen blankets. But upon 
this occasion I preferred to await develop- 
ments. The real truth is that I was about 
written out in the matter of visitations, and 
needed a re-enforcement of my uncanny 
vein, which, far from being varicose, had 
become sclerotic, so dry had it been pumped 
by the demands to which it had been sub- 

jected by a clamorous, mystery-loving 
public. I had, I may as well confess it, 
run out of ghosts, and had come down 

to the writing of tales full of the horror 

of suggestion. leaving my readers un- 
satisfied through my failure to describe 

in detail just what kind of looking thing 

it was that had so aroused their appre- 
hension; and one editor had gone so far 

as to reject my last ghost-story because 

I had worked him up to a fearful pitch 

of excitement, and left him there with- 
out any reasonable way out. I was face 

to face with a condition—which, briefly, 

yas that hereafter that desirable market 

was closed to the products of my pen 
unless my contributions were accompa- 
nied by a diagram which should make my mysteries 

so plain that a little child could understand how it all 
came to pass. Hence it was that, instead of following 
my own convenience and taking refuge in my spectre- 
proof couch, I staid where I was. I had not long to 
wait. The dial in my fuel-meter belowstairs 
had hardly had time to register the consump- 
tion of three thousand feet of gas before the 
faint sound of a bell reached my straining ears 
—which, by-the-way, is an expression I pro- 
foundly hate, but must introduce because the 
public demands it, and a ghost-story without 
straining ears having therefore no chance of 
acceptance by a discriminating editor. I started 
from my chair and listened intently, but the 
ringing bad stopped, and I settled back to the 
delights of a nervous chill, when again the 
deathly silence of the night—the wind had 
quieted in time to allow me the use of this 
faithful overworked phrase—was broken by the 











tintinnabulation of the bell. This time I rec- 
ognized it as the electric bell operated by a 
push-button upon the right side of my front 
door. To rise and rush to the door was the 
work of a moment. It always is. In another 
instant I had flung it wide. This operation 
was singularly easy, considering that it was but 
a narrow door, and width was the last thing it 
could ever be suspected of, however forcible the fling. 
However, I did as I have said, and gazed out into the 
inky blackness of the night. As I had suspected, there 
was no one there, and I was at once convinced that the 
dreaded moment had come. I was certain that at the 
instant of my turning to re-enter my library I should see 
something which would make my brain throb madly and 
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my pulses start. I did not therefore instantly turn, but 
let the wind blow the door to with a loud clatter, whilst 
I walked quickly into my dining-room and drained a 
glass of cooking-sherry to the dregs. I do not intro- 
duce the cooking-sherry here for the purpose of eliciting 
a laugh from the reader, but in order to be faithful to life 
as we live it. All our other sherry had been used by the 
queen of the kitchen for cooking purposes, and this was all 
we had left for the table. It is always so in real life, let 
critics say what they will. 

This done, I returned to the library, and sustained my 
first shock. The unexpected had happened. There was 
still no one there. Surely this ghost was an original, and 
I began to be interested. 

**Perhaps he is a modest ghost,” I thought, ‘‘and is a 
little shy about manifesting his presence. That, indeed, 
would be original, seeing how bold the spectres of com- 
merce usually are, intruding themselves always upon the 
privacy of those who are not at all minded to receive 
them.” 

Confident that something would happen, and speedily 
at that, I sat down to wait, lighting a cigar for company; 
for burning gas-logs are not as sociable as their hissing, 
spluttering originals, the genuine logs, in a state of igni- 
tion. Several times I started up nervously, feeling as if 
there was something standing behind me about to place 
a clammy hand upon my shoulder, and as many times did 
I resume my attitude of comfort, disappointed. Once I 
seemed to see a minute spirit floating in the air before me, 
but investigation showed that it was nothing more than 
the fanciful curling of the clouds of smoke I had blown 
from my lips. An hour passed and nothing occurred, 
save that my heart from throbbing took to leaping in a 
fashion which filled me with concern. A few minutes 
later, however, I heard a strange sound at the window, 
and my leaping heart stood still. The strain upon my 
tense nerves was becoming unbearable. 
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“TI DRAINED A GLASS OF COOKING-SHERRY TO THE DREGS.” 


‘*At last!” I whispered to myself, hoarsely, drawing a 
deep breath, and pushing with all my force into the soft 
upholstered back of my chair. Then I leaned forward 
and watched the window, momentarily expecting to see 
it raised by unseen hands; but it never budged. Then I 
watched the glass anxiously, half hoping, half fearing to 
see something pass through it; but nothing came, and I 
began to get irritable. 

I looked at my watch, and saw that it was half past one 
o’clock. 

‘‘Hang you!” I cried, ‘‘whatever you are, why don’t 
you appear and be done with it? The idea of keeping a 
man up until this hour of the night!” 

Then I listened for a reply; but there was none. 

‘* What do you take me for?’ I continued, querulously. 
‘‘Do you suppose I have nothing else to do but to wait 
upon your Majesty’s pleasure? Surely, with all the time 
you’ve taken to make your début, you must be something 
of unusual horror.” 

Again there was no answer, and I decided that petulance 
was of no avail. Some other tack was necessary, and I 
decided to appeal to his sympathies—granting that ghosts 
have sympathies to appeal to, and I have met some who 
were so human in this respect that I have found it hard 
to believe that they were truly ghosts. 

‘*T say, old chap,” I said, as genially as I could, consid- 
ering the situation—I was nervous, and the amount of gas 
consumed by the logs was beginning to bring up visions 
of bankruptcy before my eyes—‘‘hurry up and begin 
your haunting —there’s a good fellow. I’m a father— 
please remember that—and this is Christmas eve. The 
children will be up in about three hours, and if you’ve 
ever been a parent yoursclf you know what that means. 
I must have some rest, so come along and show yourself, 
like the good spectre you are, and let me go to bed.” 














I think myself it was a very moving address, but it 
helped me not a jot. The thing must have had a heart of 
stone, for it never made answer. 

‘*What?” said I, pretending to think it had spoken and 
I had not heard distinctly; but the visitant was not to be 
caught napping, even though I had good reason to believe 
that he had fallen asleep. He, she, or it, whatever it was, 
maintained a silence as deep as it was aggravating. I 
smoked furiously on torestrain my growing wrath. ‘Then 
it occurred to me that the thing might have some pride, 
and I resolved to work on that. 

‘* Of course I should like to write you up,” I said, with 
a sly wink at myself. ‘‘I imagine you’d attract a good 
deal of attention in the literary world. Judging from the 
time it takes you ‘to get ready, you ought to make a good 
magazine story—not one of those comic ghost-tales that 
can be dashed off in a minute, and ultimately get published 
in a book at the author's expense. You stir so little that, 
as things go by contraries, you'll make a stirring tale. 
You're long enough, I might say, for a three-volume nov- 
el—)ut—ah—I can’t do you unless Isee you. You must 
be seen to be appreciated. I can’t imagine you, you 
know. Let’s see, now, if I can guess what 
kind of a ghost you are. Um! You must 
be terrifying in the extreme—you’d make a 
man shiver in mid-August in mid-Africa. 
Your eyes are unfathomably green. Your 
smile would drive the sanest mad. Your 
hands are cold and clammy as a—ah—as a 
hot-water bag four hours after.” 

And so I went on for ten minutes, prais- 
ing him up to the skies, and ending up with 
a pathetic appeal that he should manifest 
his presence. It may be that I puffed him 
up so that he burst, but, however that may 
be, he would not condescend to reply, and I 
grew angry in earnest. 

‘“Very well,” I said, savagely, jumping 
up from my chair and turning off the gas-log. 
‘‘Don’t!' Nobody asked you to come in the 
first place, and nobody’s going to complain if 
you sulk in your tent like Achilles. I don’t 
want to see you. I could fake up a better 
ghost than you are anyhow—in fact, I fancy 
that’s what’s the matter with you. You 
know what a miserable specimen you are— 
couldn’t frighten a mouse if you were ten 
times as horrible. You’re ashamed to show 
yourself—and I don’t blame you. I'd be 
that way too if I were you.” 

I walked half-way to the door, momenta- 
rily expecting to have him call me back; 
but he didn’t, I had to give him a parting 
shot. 

‘* You probably belong to a ghost union— 
don’t you? That your secret? Ordered 
out on strike, and won’t do any haunt- 
ing after sundown unless some other em- 
ployer of unskilled ghosts pays his spooks skilled wages.” 

I had half a notion that the word ‘‘ spook” would draw 
him out, for I have noticed that ghosts do not like to be 
called spooks any more than negroes like to be called 
“niggers.” They consider it vulgar. He never yielded 
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in his reserve, however, and after locking up I went to 
bed. 

For a time I could not sleep, and I began to wonder if 
I had been just, after all. Possibly there was no spirit 
within miles of me. The symptoms were all there, but 
might not that have been due to my depressed condition— 
for it does depress a writer to have one of his best veins 
become sclerotiz—I asked myself, and finally, as I went 
off to sleep, I concluded that I had been in the wrong all 
through, and had imagined there was something there 
when there really was not. 

‘* Very likely the ringing of the bell was due to the 
wind,” por as I dozed off. ‘* Of course it would take 
a very heavy wind to blow the button in, 
but then—” and then I fell asleep, con- 
vinced that no ghost had ventured within 
amile of methat night. But when morn- 
ing came I was undeceived. Something 
must have visited us that Christmas eve, 
and something very terrible; for while I 
was dressing for breakfast I heard my 
wife calling loudly from below. 


‘* What’s the matter?” I asked. 
‘Look at that!” she said, pointing to my grandmother's 
= sofa, which stood in the hall just outside of my library 
oor. 
It had been black when we last saw it, but as I lookcd 
I saw that a great change had come over it. 
It had turned white in a single night ! 


Now I can’t account for this strange incident, nor can 
any one else, and I do not intend to try. It is too awful a 
mystery for me to attempt to penetrate, but the sofa is 
there in proof of all that I have said concerning it, and 
any one who desires can call and see it at anytime. It is 










“TI SAW THAT A GREAT CHANGE HAD COME OVER IT.” 


‘‘Henry!” she cried. ‘ Please come down here at once.” 

“T can’t. I’m only half shaved,” I answered. 

‘* Never mind that,” she returned. ‘‘ Come at once.” 

So, with the lather on one cheek and a cut on the other, 
I went below. 


not necessary for them to see me; they need only ask to 
see the sofa, and it will be shown. 

We have had it removed from the hall to the white and 
gold parlor, for we cannot bear to have it stand in any of 
the rooms we use. JoHN Kenprick Bangs. 


AN ASSISTED EMIGRANT. 


between Fifth Avenue and Sixth Avenue, with a 

row of plaster figures drawn up on the sidewalk 

infront of him. It was snowing, and they looked 
cold in consequence, especially the Night and Morning. A 
line of men and boys stretched on either side of Guido all 
along the curb-stone, with toys and dolls, and guns that 
shot corks into the air with a loud report, and glittering 
dressings for the Christmas trees. It was the day before 
Christmas. The man who stood next in line to Guido 
had hideous black monkeys that danced from the end of 
a rubber string. The man danced up and down too, very 
much, so Guido thought, as the monkeys did, and stamped 
his feet on the icy pavement, and shouted: ‘‘ Here yer are, 
lady, for five cents. Take them home to the children.” 
There were hundreds and hundreds of ladies and little 
girls crowding by all the time; some of them were a little 
cross and a little tired, as if Christmas shopping had told 
on their nerves, but the greater number were happy-look- 
ing and warm, and some stopped and laughed at the mon- 
keys dancing on the rubber strings, and at the man with 
the frost on his mustache, who jumped too, and cried, 
“Only five cents, lady—nice Christmas presents for the 
children.” Sometimes the ladies bought the monkeys, 
but no one looked at the cold plaster figures of St. Joseph, 
and Diana, and Night and Morning, nor at the heads of 
Mars and Minerva—not even at the figure of the Virgin, 
with her two hands held out, which Guido pressed in his 
arms against his breast. Guido had been in New York 
city just one month. He was very young—so young 
that he had never done anything at home but sit on 
the wharves and watch the ships come in and out 
of the great harbor of Genoa. He never wished to de- 
part with these ships when they sailed away, nor won- 
dered greatly as to where they went. He was content 
with the wharves and with the narrow streets near by, 
and to look up from the bulkheads at the sailors work- 
ing in the rigging, and the longshoremen rolling the casks 
on board, or lowering great square boxes into the holds. 
He would have liked, could he have had his way, to 
live so for the rest of his life; but they would not let 
him have his way, and sent him off on a ship to the New 
World to meet his uncle. He was not a real uncle, but 
only a make-believe one, to satisfy those who objected 
to assisted immigrants, and who wished to be assured 
against having to support Guido, and others like him. 
But they were not half so anxious to keep Guido at home 
as he himself was to remain there. The new uncle met 
him at Ellis Island, and embraced him affectionately, and 
put him in an express wagon, and drove him with a great 
many more of his countrymen to where Mulberry Street 
makes 2 bend and joins Hester. And in the Bend Guido 
found thousands of his fellows sleeping twenty in a room 


La UIDO stood on the curb-stone in Fourteenth Street, 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

and over-crowded into the street: some who had but just 
arrived, and others who had already learned to swear in 
English, and had their street-cleaning badges and their 
peddler’s licenses, to show that they had not been over- 
looked by the kindly society of Tammany, which sees that 
no free and independent voter shall go unrewarded. New 
York affected Guido like a bad dream. It was cold, mud- 
dy, and the snow when it fell turned to mud so guickly 
that Guido believed they were one and the same. He did 
not dare to think of the place he knew as home. And the 
sight of the colored advertisements of the steamship lines 
that hung in the windows of the Italian bankers hurt 
him as the sound of traffic on the street cuts to the heart 
of a prisoner in the Tombs. Many of his countrymen 
bade good-by to Mulberry Street and sailed away; but 
they had grown rich through obeying the padrones, and 
working night and morning sweeping the Avenue uptown, 
and by living on the refuse from the scows at Canal Street. 
Guido never hoped to grow rich, and no one stopped to 
buy his uncle’s wares. 

The electric lights came out, and still the crowd passed 
and thronged before him, and the snow fell and left no 
mark on the white figures. Guido was growing cold, and 
the bustle of the hurrying hundreds which had entertained 
him earlier in the day had ceased to interest him, and 
his amusement had given place to the fear that no one of 
them would ever stop, and that he would return to his 
uncle empty-handed. He was hungry now, as well as 
cold, and though there was not much rich food in the Bend 
at any time, to-day he had had nothing to eat of any qual- 
ity since early morning. The man with the monkeys 
turned his head from time to time, and spoke to him in 
the language he could not understand; although he saw 
that it was something amusing and well meant that the 
man said, ond so smiled back and nodded. He felt it to be 
quite a loss when the man finally moved away. Guido 
thought very slowly, but he at last began to feel a certain 
contempt for the stiff statues and busts which no one 
wanted, and buttoned the figure of the one of the woman 
with her arms held out inside of his jacket, and tucked 
his scarf in around it, so that it might not be broken, and 
also that it might not bear the ignominy with the others 
of being overlooked. Guido was a gentle, slow-thinking 
boy, and could not have told you why he did this, but he 
knew that this figure was of different clay from the others. 
He had seen it placed high in the cathedrals at home, and 
he had been told that if you ask certain things of it. it 
will listen to you. : 

The women and children began to disappear from the 
crowd, and the necessity of selling some of his wares im- 
pressed itself more urgently upon him as the night grew 
darker and possible customers fewer. He concluded he 


had taken up a bad position, and that instead of waiting 
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for customers to come to him, he would go seek for them, 
and with this purpose in his mind he gathered the figures 
together upon his tray, and resting it upon his shoulder, 
moved further along the street, to Broadway, where the 
crowd was greater and the shops more brilliantly lit. He 
had good cause to be watchful, for the sidewalks were 
slippery with ice, and the people rushed and hurried and 
brushed past him without noticing the burden he carried 
on one shoulder. He wished now that he knew some 
words of this new language, that he might call his wares 
and challenge the notice of the passers-by, as did the other 
men who shouted so continually and vehemently at the 
hurrying crowds. He did not know what might not hap- 
pen if he failed to sell one of his statues; it was a possi- 
bility so awful that he did not dare conceive of its pun- 
ishment. But he could do nothing, and so stood silent, 
dumbly presenting his tray to the people near him. His 
wanderings brought him to the corner of a street, and he 
started to cross this, in the hope of better fortune in un- 
tried territory. There was no need of his hurrying to do 
this, although a car was coming towards him, so he stepped 
carefully but surely. But as he reached the middle of the 
track a man came towards him from the opposite pave- 
ment; they met and hesitated, and then both jumped to 
the same side, and the man’s shoulder struck the tray 
and threw the white figures flying to the track, where the 
horses tramped over them on their way. Guido fell back- 
wards, frightened and shaken, and the car stopped, and 
the driver and the conductor leaned out anxiously from 
each end. 

There seemed to be hundreds of people all around Qui- 
do, and some of them picked him up and asked him ques- 
tions in a very loud voice, as though that would make the 
language they spoke more intelligible. Two men took 
Guido by each arm and talked with him in earnest tones, 
and punctuated their questions by shaking him gently. 
He could not answer them, but only sobbed, and beat his 
hands softly together, and looked about him for a chance 
toescape. The conductor of the car jerked the strap vio- 
lently, and the car went on its way. Guido watched the 
conductor, as he stood with his hands in his pockets look- 
ing back at him. Guido had a confused idea that the 
people on the car might pay him for the plaster figures, 
which had been scattered in the slush and snow, so that 
the heads and arms and legs lay on every side or ground 
into heaps of white powder. But when the car disap- 
peared into the night he gave up this hope, and pulling 
himself free from his captor, slipped through the crowd 
and ran off into a side street. A man who had seen the 
accident had been trying to take up a collection in the 
crowd (which had grown less sympathetic and Jess numer- 
ous in consequence), and had gathered more than the plas- 
ter casts were worth; but Guido did not know this, and 
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when they came to look for him he was 
gone, and the bareheaded gentleman, with 
his hat full of coppers and dimes, was left in 
much embarrassment. Guido walked to 
Washington Square,and sat down on a bench 
to rest, and then curled over quickly, and 
stretching himself out at full length, wept 
bitterly. When any one passed he held his 
breath and pretended to be asleep. He did 
not know what he was to do or where he 
was togo. Such a calamity as this had nev- 
er entered into his calculations of the evils 
which might overtake him, and it over- 
whelmed him utterly. A policeman touched 
him with bis night-stick, and spoke to him 
kindly enough, but the boy only backed 


away from the man until he was out of his | 


reach, and then ran on again, slipping and 
stumbling on the ice and snow. He ran 
to Christopher Street, through Greenwich 
Village, and on tothe wharves. It was quite 
late, and he had recovered from his hunger, 
and only felt a sick tired ache at his heart. 
His feet were heavy and numb, and he was 
very sleepy. People passed him continually, 
and doors opened into churches and into 
noisy glaring saloons and crowded shops, 
but it did not seem possible to him that 
there could be any relief from any source for 
the sorrow that had befallen him. It seem- 
ed too awful, and as impossible to mend as 
it would be to bring the crushed plaster into 
shape again. He considered dully that his 
uncle would miss him and wait for him, 
and that his anger would increase with every 
moment of his delay. He felt that he could 
never return to his uncle again. Then he 
came to another park, opening out into a 
square, with lighted saloons on one side, and 
on tbe other great sheds, with ships lying be- 
side them, and the electric lights showing 
their spars and masts against the sky. It 
had ceased snowing. but the air from the riv- 
er was piercing and cold, and swept through 
the wires overhead with a ceaseless moan- 
ing. The numbness had crept from his feet 
up over the whole extent of his little body, 
and he dropped upon a flight of steps back 
of a sailors’ boarding-house, and shoved his 
hands inside his jacket for possible warmth. 
His fingers touched the figure he had hidden 
there and. closed upon it lightly, and then 
his head dropped back against the wall, and 
he fell into a heavy sleep. The night pass- 
ed on and grew colder, and the wind came 
across the ice-blocked river with shriller, 
sharper blasts, but Guido did not hear it. 
“Chuckey ” Martin, who blacked boots in 
front of the corner saloon in summer and 
swept out the bar-room in winter, came out 
through the family entrance and dumped a 
pan of hot ashes into the snow - bank, and 
then turned into the house with a shiver, 
He saw a mass of something lying curled 
up on the steps of the next house, and re- 
membered it after he had closed the door 
of the family entrance behind him and 
shoved the pan under the stove. He de- 
cided finally that it might be one of the 
saloon’s customers, or a stray sailor with 
loose change in his pockets, which he would 
not miss when he awoke. So he went 
out again, and picking Guido up, brought 
him in in his arms and laid him out on 
the floor. There were over thirty men in 
the place; they had been celebrating the 
coming of Christmas; and three of them 
pushed each other out of the way in their 
eagerness to pour very bad brandy between 
Guido’s teeth. ‘‘Chuckey” Martin felt a 
sense of proprietorship in Guido, by the 
right of discovery, and resented this, pushing 
them away, and protesting that the thing to 
do was to rub his feet with snow. A fat 
oily chief engineer of an Italian tramp steamer 
dropped on his knees beside Guido and beat 
the boy’s hands, and with unsteady fingers 
tore open his scarf and jacket, and as he did 
this the figure of the plaster Virgin with her 


hands stretched out looked up at him from | 


its bed on Guido’s chest. Some of the sailors 
drew their hands quickly across their breasts, 
and others swore in some alarm, and the bar- 
keeper drank the glass of whiskey he had 
brought for Guido at a gulp, and then read- 
justed his apron to show that nothing had 
disturbed his equanimity. Guido sat up, 
with his head against the chief engineer’s 
knees, and opened his eyes, and his ears were 
greeted with words in his own tongue. They 
gave him hot coffee and hot soup and more 


brandy, and he told his story in a burst of | 


words that flowed like a torrent of tears— 
how he had been stolen from his home at 
Genoa, where he used to watch the boats 
from the stone pier in front of the custom- 
house (at which the sailors nodded), and how 
the padrone, who was not his uncle, finding 
he could not black boots nor sell papers, 
had given him these plaster casts to sell, 
and how he had whipped him when peo- 
ple would not buy them, and how at last 
he had tripped, and broken them all except 
this one hidden in his breast, and how he 
had gone to sleep, and he asked now why 
had they wakened him, for he had no place 
to go. 

Guido remembered telling them this, and 
following them by their gestures as they re- 
told it to the others in a strange language, 
and then the lights began to spin, and the 
faces grew distant, and he reached out his 
hand for the fat chief engineer, and felt his 
arms tightening around him. 

A cold wind woke Guido, and the sound 
of something throbbing and beating like a 
great clock. He was very warm and tired 
and lazy, and when he raised his head he 
touched the ceiling close above him, and 
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when he opened his eyes he found himself in 
a little room with a square table covered with 
oil-cloth in the centre, and rows of beds like 
shelves around the walls. The room rose 
and fell as the streets did when he had had 
nothing to eat, and he scrambled out of the 
warm blankets and crawled fearfully up a 
flight of narrow stairs. There was water on 
either side of him, beyond and behind him— 
water blue and white and dancing in the 
sun, with great blocks of dirty ice tossing on 
its surface. And behind him lay the odious 
city of New York, with its great bridge and 
high buildings, and before him the open sea. 
The chief engineer crawled up from the en- 
| gine-room and came towards him, rubbing 

the ne from his face with a dirty 
towel. 





‘*Good-morning,” he called out. ‘‘ You 
are feeling pretty well?” 

** Yes.” 

“Tt is Christmas day. Do you know 


where you are going—you are going to Italy, 
to Genoa. It is over there,” he said, point- 
ing with his finger. ‘‘Go back to your bed 
and keep warm.” 

He picked Guido up in his arms, and ran 
with him down the companionway,and tossed 
him back into his berth. Then he pointed 
to the shelf at one end of the little room, 
above the sheet-iron stove. The plaster fig- 
ure Guido had wrapped in his breast had 
been put there and lashed to its place. 

‘*That will bring us good luck and a 
quick voyage,” said the chief engineer. 

Guido lay quite still until the fat engineer 
had climbed up the companionway again 
and permitted the sunlight to once more en- 
ter the cabin. Then he crawled out of his 
berth and dropped on his knees, and raised 
up his hands to the plaster figure which no 
one would buy. 








MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gumg, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
| world, ‘'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefully; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant mortality. Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou- 
sands of little lives.—[Adv.] 








USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.)} 





Ancostura Brrrers, endorsed by physicians and 
chemists for purity and wholesomeness.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Citicura 






HAIR 


A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, and 
a single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British depct: 


ri 
F. NewBery & Sons, 1, King inderkedek: London. PotTrer 
Drvue & CuEM. CorpP., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. A. 





CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES;OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
SUPERIOR rq jMPORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS.AND WINE MERCHANTS. 
ACIFIC COAST WINE Co.., 
OLDEST WINE-CROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


“ MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY, ) 
BRANCH 1496 THIRD ave jNEH YORK. 


OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific against 
dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
moter of digestion. 
Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 
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Importer and Maker. of 


RICH FURS 


24 E. 23d St., Madison Square, South, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Cravats and Collarettes in 
Stone Marten, Mink, Jap- 
anese and Russian Sables, 
richly trimmed full - tail 
cascades. 





with 


Short Capes with square or 
circular yokes in Chinchilla, 
Persiana, Broadtail, Lofka, 
Mandarin Lamb, Seal, and 
Imperial Ermine. 


Coats, Jackets, and Long 
Capes for Street or Carriage 
wear, in Sealskin, Labrador 
Mink, Persian Lamb, and 
Sables. 
SPECIAL IMPORTATIONS. 


Cloth Driving-Coats, fur lined and trimmed, and a number of very hand. 


some cloaks and wraps for carriage and the cpera. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 
Skins and trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 
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THH ONLY 


Substantial and Successful Accident Company in America is 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Original Accident Company of the Western Hemisphere. Larger than all others there together. Largest in the World. 
Has never “reorganized” or frozen out its claimants. 
Has Resources sufficient to pay at once the heaviest mass of claims that great railroad or steamboat accidents could bring upon it. Could pay in one 
day a volume of claims that would extinguish any other company without paying the claims. 


Has Paid of all insured under its 
Claims on Accident Policies. 


Policies world-wide, and with most liberal special provisions for loss of limbs or sight. 
Rates as low as consistent with the Company’s keeping alive to pay claims at all. ® Also, 


BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


ISSU ES 


All Best Forms of Regular Life and Endowment Policies. 
No other Life Policies as Liberal Cost as Little Money. No others as Cheap give as much for the Money. 


ASSETS, . ' ° . . . . » $1'°7,G664,000 
SOoORPLwoS, * " a . “ 2,,4'°72,000 


Paid Policy-Holders, $29, 000, 000. $2,151,000 in 1894, 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
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Bills of Exchange bonght 
Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
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N pySPEPSIAerc Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt. Street. 


J EWETT BROTHERS 


Bankers and Brokers, 
26 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 















































Members New York Stock Exchange. 
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| Investment and Marginal Accounts. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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English Twin 


}and Other Beds, of Brass and Iron in 
unique designs. These bedsteads add 
; beauty and cheerfulness to the bed-cham- 
ber. They are of English manufacture, 
and unsurpassed. 
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A feel F Leqal Notices. 


TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD, com- 





Catalogues and Price-lists on A pplication. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, *NEW Vor - 


corecooonnconsspsN0[NCcn: PRESSE SEES ES SEE 


mencing on the 20th day of November, 1895, and con- 
—_— 4 tinuing therein consecutively for nine di ys thereafier, 
ENGLAND London. Birmingham. of the confirmation of the assessments for opening 





and acquiring title to the following-named avenues, 
and street in the following wards - 
Twenty - third Ward: Longwood Avenue, from 


4511, Essence +5, LIEBMANNs SON'SE 2°" =. 7A % = ; . aX : ? | Southern Boulevard to Tiffany Street. Cromwell 


Avenue, between Jerome and Inwood Avenues, 
Wi ) > / Twenty-fourth Ward: Cammann Street, from Har- 
BRE NG co. : = = SS » lem Terrace to Fordham Road. 


a \ OKLY: Y. y : ; ‘ City of New OE gh i nn a calea 
BROOKLYN NY.. 


Comptroller’s Office, November 25, 1895, 
(Name Registered.) = : — 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 


If you want a real Violet a 
Pepsin Gum 


Perfume, be sure you get 
CAUTION.—See that the 


2 “‘No.47ii Rhine Violets” 
S name Beeman is on each 


It is not a combination of lll, 
other scents, but is abso- 

















lutely true to the flower. The Perfection of 
Cut this advertisement Chewing Gum 
nd show it to your And a Delicious Remedy for 
no s y' Sena Seto ion and Gea cine. 
; le pack 
MULHENS & EROPFYF, New York, U.S. Agents. cS “ pryscd Aaa —_ 














Produced by the French or - 19 Late St. Cleveland, 0 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER. natural process of fermentation in bottle. | rope BS umn. 








; : Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 
E ween i mh cannot obtain ie of co., 2, Hammondsyort, N. Ye. B h ’ ill f 4 
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William Simpson, Sixth eves ioe 43d St., ss Geo. Lockitt’s Sona, 530 Fulon St., and Branch Houses, e€ec ams pi s or consti 


t for New Yor! Agents for or Brooklyn, N.Y. tion 10¢ and s ¢ Get th 
GRATEFUL—COoMm INC. at 3" 
FORTING WRIT —————————— -, D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH Exerciser. | P 


SF: Gentl Ladies, Youtl thlet S eih® 
PENCILS. Toughest, smoothest BEA valid. Compicce uymmsum: kes sinof | HOOK at your druggist’s and 
best ; last lon ngest. floor - room ; new, scientific, durable, cheap, > 
D aq AW —, Pe 3 keep them, send 16 cts. 
for pencils worth double the money. 


joor - 
Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, cler. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


prmen. editors, and others now using it. Il go by it. 
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dress D. L. DOWD, Scientific Ph: — and 
Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., N. Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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AN ASSISTED EMIGRANT.—Drawn sy CHARLES BroucHtTon.—([Szz Pace 1194.] 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
“WORLD - 


CoLONEL RIcHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, While on a re- 
cent visit to Chicago, was fprtunate enough to get leave 
from his conscience to say that in his opinion it is cer- 
tain that Chicago is destined to be the literary centre of 
this country. To experience such a sentiment as that 
while in Chicago was fortuitous indeed. Of course Cul- 
onel Johnston may be right about it; Chicago is bound to 
be a literary centre of considerable magnitude. Whether 
it outcentres New York depends upon various things; 
among others, on the relative value of salt water and fresh 
water as bases of inspiration. Reckoning from San 


Francisco to London, New York is more central than Chi- 
cago, and no doubt before Chicago culminates we shall 
have completed the annexation of Great Britain, intellect- 
ually at least, if not corporeally. 

Colonel Johnston is also quoted as observing that he is 
not well enough informed on literary affairs in either 
New York or Boston to say which is the leading city 
from a literary point of view. He can easily learn if he 
cares to, and whether he applies in Boston or in New 
York it is probable that he will get the same information. 
Where the greatest market for literature exists, there the 
greatest literary centre is pretty sure to be found. If 
Colonel Johnston had a fuller comprehension of the pre- 
sent importance of the literary market of New York, it is 
possible that his convictions about Chicago’s literary des- 
tinies might be shaken. Still, Chicago’s hopes are bound- 
less, and he can hardly expect for her more than she ex- 
pects for herself. 
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Colonel Johnston is doubtless right in considering that 
Mr. E. C. Stedman’s ‘‘style of Grecian thought and senti- 
ment is unapproachable by any poet on this side of the 
Atlantic,” but when he says that ‘‘we have no great lit- 
erary lights to-day, either in prose or verse, who can com- 
pare with those who are gone,” ohe wonders if he is fa- 
miliar with the poetical deliverances of Mr. Riley of 
Indiana. Mr. Riley is a good poet, and though he is a 
Hoosier, and does not approach Mr. Stedman’s style of 
Grecian thought, his output is abundantly appreciated by 
American readers, and the demand for it is large and 
steady. 


The extreme height of fire-proof buildings to be built 
hereafter in San Francisco will be 180 feet, and that altitude 
will only be permitted on streets not less than 100 feet wide. 
On narrower streets the limit of height is 100 feet. ~In 

(Continued on page 1199.) 
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Christmas Present 


Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 


Gold’”’ 


@ 
° *Scovill’s 





Puff ~ 


and a box of 


Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
Complexion Powder 


Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 
healthful and harmless. 

Both at your druggists or fancy goods dealers—50c. or mailed on receipt 
of price, Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Are made in the largest and 
best equipped bicycle factory in the world. 


It patti a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicrcle 
plant in the world—buy the best of high-, “grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley. to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catal et is free by mail. 


especially at 








Remington 


SIt contains a variety of valuable in- 
$form: ation interestingly narrated. 


>REMINGTON ARMS CO. | 
Ilion, N. Y. 


New York City Agents: 


‘96 Models 


the finest that experience can 
produce, that money 
can purchase. 


Factories: 


O YOU wish to be enlightened 
on the all-absorbing subject of 
; Cycling? Send for our ’96 cata- 


; log, shortly to be issued, describing 
icyc es ; new models, handsomely illustrated. 


> HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313-315 Broadway. | 
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CAGwEs a Pe 
Lundborg’s Perfumes, etc., are always in chaste and artistic 
packages corresponding with their quality, which is unsur- 
passed, and make most acceptable gifts for any season and 


CH RISTIMAS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





Erie Bicycles FF 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely sicyCi 








YOUR DOCTOR Wie tettvou 


The last objection to bicycle riding for woman and man is 


removed by the use of 
~, It’s soft 
me, here. 







MESINGER BICYCLE SADDLES 


and give one as a Xmas present to each of your friends who rides, 
é The Base of this Saddle is woven rattan, to prevent sagging, 
* then a covering of -inch felt to make it soft, then over all a 
covering of J¢-inch Te: uther to make it durable. A long-shaped 
¢ aperture cnt throng zh both felt and leather to remove all injurious 

pressure, which every intelligent bicycle rider will appreciate, 
and all physicians have inveighed against short and narrow tread. 


=r Sent, prepaid, upon receipt of $4.00. 

@ ing makes it Free Catalogue Xmas Goods in Immense Variety for 
h a 

& healthful an Boys, Girls, Men, and Women. 


‘harmless. 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 26 West 23d St., New York City. 


Makers 


MATESTIC BICYCLES. 


“Ball-Bearing” 
Bicycle Shoe 


*‘FITS AND FEELS LIKE A GLOVE”’ 

Seamless at sides. Flexible corru- 

gated soles. Pratt Lace Fasteners. Men’s 

—Ladies’—all sizes— ail widths. Black “ 
$3.00; Tan$3.50. Sold by all Shoe S 

and Sporting Goods dealers This Trade-Mark on Heel 

If your dealer has none in stock, a pair 


: ill be sent prepaid on receipt of price. Booklet 
ree. 


C.H. Fargo & Co. (Mf 
wea cs Om 





Wide and flat in the back 





: 





It prevents as well as cures any injury. Take no risks, get one, | 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


Erie a 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 








ascneenictcedseatiptenale REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. a 
——— t 
SOLD ON ie oon "Wonmntel 
MERIT. z - Catalogues Free. 
EMERSON PIANO CO, 92 FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK. 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




















Every Instru- | 





poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
pair has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, anne 
and beauty make it a marvel of mod 
ern mechanical skill, The 


cone 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
$5: emergency. Made in 4 models, 
$88 & $100": Send for Monarch book. 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG, CO., 
Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
Branches—NewYork. 4 
































The American Beauties 





For 1896... 





Provoke love at first og and hold it captive. 
Bicycling should 


e pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


For Catalogue, address 


SIEG a WALPOLS MFG. oe -Kenosha, Wis. 
Houses—Chicago. 
: Ore., Loe Angeles =. 


Milwaukee, Portland, 
pondence to Kenosha, Wis. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD.—(Continued from page 1197.) 
old times the earthquake habit in San Francisco was ef- 
fectual in restraining the ambition of builders, but if new 
methods of construction have made that check insuffi- 
cient, the supervisors have done well to impose an arti- 
ficial one. 

There is reason to believe that the mania for excessively 
high buildings in cities of moderate size is abating. For 
some years men of enterprise in our smaller cities have 
shown an ambitious desire to emulate the cloud-capped 
structures of Chicago and New York, but it is one thing 
to build a cloud-capped office building on a lot worth a 
million dollars, and quite a different thing to put it up 
on a lot worth a hundred thousand dollars, and some 
builders in the smaller cities have become somewhat rue- 
fully aware of the difference. 


Some one who wrote not long ago in the Evening Post 
about pilots says they must have a good constitution to 
start with, and that it must be well seasoned, and goes on 
to say: ‘“‘It may seem gratuitous, but it should also be 
added that the originally sound and subsequently experi- 
enced constitution must also have a special adaptation to 
derive the maximum of good and the minimum of evil 
from the reviving power of alcohol and the sustaining 
solace of nicotine; for both are inevitable, yet the inferi- 
ority of consumption to capacity is imperative.” Is it 
taught, do you suppose, in our public schools, as part of 
the instruction lately prescribed by law, that some consti- 
tutions are adapted to get this maximum of good and 
minimum of evil out of rum and tobacco, and that other 
constitutions experience inverse results? It seems as much 
a part of the ascertained truth about smoking and drink- 
ing that these constitutional differences are very preva- 
lent as that the subordination of consumption to capacity 
should be imperative. 


In his new story, The Martian, Mr. Du Maurier ventures 
again outside of the ordinary range of human experience, 
yet he does not get out of this world altogether, for he 
gives advance notice of his return in the new book to the 
period of his school days, to student days and artist life 
in Dusseldorf and Antwerp, and to the Paris and London 
of nearly half a century ago. ‘‘ Once again,” he has been 
saying to a writer in The Sketch, ‘‘I make use of the su- 
pernatural. Some hypnotist authorities say 7rilby is con- 
ceivable; some, with greater emphasis, say not. But, gue 
voulez-vous? It was-a little tale, woven in a quiet corner 
to amuse myself, and such as cared to be amused. It has 
no ‘message.’ And my ‘supernaturals’ must do just as 
I, and not the scientists, may choose. But the scientists, 
I think, whatever they thought of me, would not despise 
some of my correspondence. For, since Peter [bbetson ap- 
peared (the better book, if my judgment were sought), 
letters have poured in upon me dealing with double- 
dreaming and strange fantastic phenomena — literature 
enough to base another Psychical Research Society upon.” 

It is Mr. Du Maurier’s extraordinary gift that his 
dreams and his supernaturalisms are as natural as most 
people’s realities, and a good deal more interesting. He 
is so saturated with lively human experience that it enters 
into the creatures of his imagination, and gives body to 
his phantoms and human interest to the experiences of his 
spooks. If Swedenborg had had his remarkable faculty, 
it would never have been necessary to provide fer the 
gratuitous distribution of his works. 


Writing home from New York in 1853, Thackeray said: 
“‘T have come away from the South not so horrified as 
perhaps I ought to be with slavery, which in the towns is 
not by any means a horrifying institution. . .. It is a 
dreary, unpicturesque country for the most part. I have 
not seen a dozen picturesque views through all my wan- 
derings, nor ever cared to use a pencil except to sketch a 
negro or two.” 

What the face of nature was in the South forty years 
ago, that for the most part it still is; but in one particular 
at least it is a more interesting region than when Thack- 
eray travelled through it. History was made there not 
long after his visit, and the land is dotted with battle- 
fields, the most important of which have been turned into 
public parks, and are marked with monuments which tell 
what happened there. The movement, already far in 
progress, to make national military parks of all the great 
battle-fields of the civil war, is acceptable to every one, 
and finds as strong support in the South as in the North. 
The latest park to be planned is at Vicksburg. At a 
meeting of survivors of the war, held in that city on Oc- 
tober 22d, the Vicksburg National Military Park Associa- 
tion was organized, and officers and directors were chosen, 
an equal number from the North and from the South. 
A party from Chicago went to Vicksburg some time 
ago to look over the ground, and take such action in con- 
junction with the Southern members as may induce Con- 
gress to locate the park and assume charge of it. The 
poetiert of the association is General Stephen D. Lee, of 

ississippi; the secretary, Captain W. T. Rigby, of Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. There was great fighting at Vicksburg, and 
no doubt the association will find Congress amenable to 
its persuasions as to the propriety of establishing a mili- 
tary park there. 


Philadelphia seems to have resigned itself to the pro- 
spective permanency of its City Hall, and has gritted its 
teeth and resolved to make it as handsome as possible in- 
side. It has appropriated five thousand dollars to cover 
the expenses of a competition for sketches for mural and 
other decorative painting, and the Commissioners for 
Public Buildings, with the co-operation of the committee 
of the art institutions of Philadelphia, invite a competi- 
tion for the adornment of Room 400, which is one of a 
suite occupied by the municipal legislature, and is said 
to be well adapted to mural decoration of great merit. 
The best design gets a prize of $3000; the next best, $1000; 
the next, $750. A ig the rules of the competition 
may be obtained from William B. Land, Esq., secretary, 
Room 453, City Hall, Philadelphia. 


One of the interesting sales of the winter will be that 
at which Mr. William M. Chase disposes of the collection 
of bric-A-brac and works of art which has Jong been in 
the process of accumulation in his famous studio in Tenth 
Street. The studio) is perhaps the best known in New 
York, and, having figured in literature, is familiar to the 
thousands who have read about it, as well as to the hun- 
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dreds who know it by personal inspection. For twenty-five 
years Mr. Chase has been adorning and enriching it with 
all sorts of valuables which have appealed to his discrim- 
inating fancy. His whole collection is to be moved to 
the galleries of the American Art Association, where it 
will be exhibited during the first week in January, and 
then sold at auction. It includes tapestries and hangings, 
bronzes, brasses,'and porcelains, cabinets, chairs, and other 
rare pieces of furniture, and pictures of merit, represent- 
ing the best schools from the Renaissance until now, to- 
gether with many copies of Velasquez and other masters, 
done by Mr. Chase, and several of his own original can- 
vases. With the other treasures will be sold Mr. Chase’s 
remarkable collection of finger-rings, more than six hun- 
dred of them, all notable for one reason or another, and 
constituting the most remarkable private collection of the 
sort in America, and possibly in the world. 

The devastation of Mr. Chase’s studio, which cannot 
be contemplated without regret, is due to his purpose to 
change his field of labor, give up the teaching which for 
many years has occupied a large share of his time, and 
devote all his time to painting. He has arranged to take 
a class of artists and art students to Madrid for work and 
study there during the months of February, March, and 
April, returning in time for the opening of the Shinne- 
cock School of Art on June 1st. After next summer his 
painting will be done in a studio in his house in Stuyve- 
sant Square. 


A friend of the WEEKLY writes from Colorado to say 
that ‘‘ Brunswick stew,” mentioned in the WEEKLY in a 
recent letter from Atlanta, is not named after the Hotel 
Brunswick in New York, but is a well-known Virginian 
dish, which hails from Brunswick County, in the Old Do- 
minion. He says: ‘‘The compounding of it is a matter 
of some caprice, the one absolute requirement being that 
the foundation shall be squirrel. During the hard days 
of the war it was not a side attraction alone, but the only 
form in which meat appeared upon many tables.” 


The New England Sabbath Protective League is per- 
fecting its organization and getting ready for business. 
Its object is ‘‘ to defend the Sabbath against the persistent 
encroachments upon its sacredness by business and plea- 
sure.” It aims ‘‘ to defend and secure such legislation as 
will maintain a proper observance of the Lord's day, and 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, and the im- 
moral from corrupting the young and inexperienced.” It 
has a vice-president from each New England State. Neal 
Dow is the one from Maine, and ex-Senator Blair the 
one from New Hampshire. Among the members of its 
executive board are Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and 
Plummer Professor Peabody, of Harvard. The League 
has a secretary, the Rev. Dr. Kneeland, who gives all his 
time to its affairs, and who says it is its purpose to estab- 
lish a branch in every town in New England, so that 
there shall be some organized means of enforcing a better 
observance of Sunday as a day of stillness and rest. 

Sunday is the most valuable day in the week, and the 
best worth looking out for. It needs protection from 
time to time in some places, and if this New England 
League and other similar organizations can protect it in 
the right way and to the right degree, its work may be 
truly useful. Dr. Kneeland says it isn’t the intention of 
the New England League to bring back the Sunday laws 
to the old Puritan or Jewish standard, but merely to 
stiffen the laws a bit where they seem to have grown too 
lax for the public good. One or two points it is always 
well for Sunday regulators to have in mind, and espe- 
cially this, that Jesus Christ, who had not the advantage 
of a Puritan ancestry, is an authority of very doubtfui 
value to overzealous Sabbatarians. 


The students of Union College who were lately discov- 
ered to be burglars were nineteen and twenty-one years 
old. The four boy bandits who wrecked the mail-train 
on the New York Central Railroad last month were all 
eighteen or nineteen years old. Neither the Union Col- 
lege students nor the boy bandits showed the slightest 
business sense in their operations, or any sort of appre- 
ciation of what they were about. They were crazy 
young fools, all of them; criminals rather through the 
exceptional monstrousness of their ignorance and folly 
than because of anything that seems fit to be called delib- 
erate criminal purpose. For foolish and depraved boys 
the age between seventeen and twenty-two seems to be 
the most hazardous time of life. Lads of that age are 
freed in great measure from parental restraint, and have 
begun to take care of themselves. They have come to feel 
in their strength the most dangerous physical impulses 
to which men are subject. They can see the possibilities 
of crime, but they have a very slight and inadequate ap- 
preciation of the wages and consequences of it. If it hap- 
pens that they become criminals, they are apt to be the 
craziest of all criminals who are not absolutely insane. 


It has been stated in the news columns of sundry rep- 
utable newspapers that negotiations had been pending 
between a little squad of New York capitalists and Mrs. 
Bromfield Moore and Mr. Keeley, of Philadelphia, for 
the control of the Keeley motor, but that for various rea- 
sons they came to an end. The suggestion that Mr. 
Keeley’s inventions, or dreams of invention, are sufli- 
ciently tangible or discernible to interest, even in a tenta- 
tive degree, anything so incredulous as large blocks of 
capital is interesting enough to prompt one to wonder 
whetlm@t it is true. 

Perhaps, by-the-way, it is inaccurate to speak of capital 
in large chunks as incredulous. One easily gets the im- 
pression that big money is timid, and can afford to wait 
and besure. That is true to a certain extent. But, on 
the other hand, big money can afford to take a great many 
chances, and apparently does take them pretty liberally. 
A large surplus income may cover a great many financial 
indiscretions, and a lucky strike now and then may make 
up for a dozen ventures that didn’t succeed. Rich men, 
who are supposed to be shrewd because they are rich, 
seem to make just as many wild-cat investments as the 
untutored poor, but when they win they win, and when 
they lose they can pay and say nothing. 


The ‘‘ poor degraded stage,” if left to itself, holds up a 
mirror which, with each generation, gets more and more 
‘‘warped.” Some of the citizens of Boston, who have 
become tired of the preposterous images which these stage 
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mirrors present, held a meeting last week to attempt to 
arrange for a co-operative subsidizing of a theatre in 
which a good stock company should give standard plays. 
The Boston public now nearly supports its Symphony 
Orchestra, though this great artistic success is still ‘‘ un- 
derwritten” by its founder, Mr. Higginson. If this in- 
telligent ‘‘ underwriting” gives a city a great orchestra, 
would not the same method develop a good theatre? The 
money which the French nation gives annually to the 
Théatre Francais probably furnishes the world with more 
entertainment and education than does any equal amount 
of money expended anywhere. 

Since State or municipal aid to theatres would be im- 
possible under our laws, why should we not endow our 
theatres as we do our colleges and art museums? The 
subscribers to these endowment funds should have no 
special privileges; they should be treated in the same way 
as are the benefactors of our universities—that is, they 
should give for the mere glory of giving. All the seats 
should be sold for every performance, and the establish- 
ment should be a great public theatre. 

It has long been an axiom that no educational institu- 
tion can be managed as a money-making affair and do its 
best work. Is it not idle for us to expect a theatre to be 
the educational and refining influence it should be unless 
it be treated in the same liberal manner as are other in- 
struments of refinement and cultivation? 


A young French gentleman, Monsieur de Mauny Tal- 
vande, has, with the assistance of Mr. C. H. Gibson, Jun., 
of Boston, prepared a series of lectures to be delivered 
in French which are of great interest. Sympathetic rela- 
tions between this country and France still exist, but it is 
probable that the people of these two countries are not 
well informed about the daily life of their hereditary 
friends. Monsieur de Mauny Talvande is to tell the Amer- 
icans this winter .of the customs, habits, and legends of 
the Normans; then more generally to speak of the effect 
of the abolition of all religious education in France upon 
the present generation. 

He feels that religion in Latin countries has always been 
one of the strongest agencies operating against the spread 
of crime. It is his desire that the French families of 
high standing should regain their old ascendency over the 
peasant class, and by ‘ university settlements,” as it were, 
influence the inhabitants of their several neighborhoods 
to an appreciation of other than mere material enjoyments. 
In other words, he believes that modern French education 
starves the souls of the people, while it provides fairly 
well for their physical welfare; and he thinks that it 
should be supplemented by efforts of the more fortunate 
classes to establish sympathetic relations between those of 
high and low estate. 


The simultaneous appearance of Lord and Lady Sholto 
Douglas in a comedy to be produced at the Alcazar The- 
atre, San Francisco,is awaited with impatience. Lord Shol- 
to is the youngest son of the Marquis of Queensberry, and 
since his first appearance in California has kept well before 
the public. His marriage to Loretta Mooney, a star of the 
local variety stage, was followed by an interesting battle 
with Lady Sholto’s mother, every engagement being faith- 
fully recorded in the daily press. Mrs. Mooney had but 
a poor opinion of her son-in-law, not only because of his 
threat to separate her from her daughter, but because of 
twenty dollars which she averred he owed her. ‘The 
belligerents met at Los Angeles, where Mrs. Mooney threat- 
ened Lord Sholto with a horsewhip, and Lord Sholto 
threatened Mrs. Mooney with a pistol. Mrs. Mooney’s 
threatening seems to have been the most efficacious, for 
she got her twenty dollars, and Lord Sholto and his wife 
fled from her and hid. They have now emerged from 
their place of concealment, and are about to brave the 
fierce white light which beats upon the stage. Lord Sholto 
does not have a ‘‘ speaking part”; he is merely to stand 
about and mingle with the throng. Lady Sholto speaks, 
sings, and dances. Mrs. Mooney is sulking in her tent, 
and so far has made no sign. 


The family of Robert Louis Stevenson left San Fran- 
cisco for Samoa, vid the Sandwich Islands, a week ago. 
They return to the plantation of Vailima for five years, if 
not for life. For several months they have lived in strict 
retirement in the old lodging-house at the intersection of 
Montgomery Street and Montgomery Avenue in San Fran- 
cisco—once a place of business, now the headquarters of bo- 
hemia. The building is close to that strangely picturesque 
locality where every civilized nation of the earth seems 
to have its own little corner, and preserves a flavor of its 
national life. This portion of the city had a potent charm 
for Stevenson, and he has given some glimpses of it in 
The Wrecker. In the Kearney Street plaza, the very core 
of old San Francisco, the fountain to his memory is to be 
raised. This particular spot has been chosen, as round it 
concentrated the life of the city in the great days ‘‘ when 
the water came up to Montgomery Street.” The old City 
Hall, recently demolished, faced it, while Chinatown 
bounds it on the upper side—an appropriate spot for the 
memorial of the author who described San Francisco as 
‘*the great smelting-pot of nations.” 


A curious lawsuit has been instituted by Claus Spreck- 
els against his sons, with whom the old sugar-baker is 
quarrelling. A piece of property in the Hawaiizn Isl- 
ands is involved; the title is in the name of a company in 
which the sons are the chief stockholders. The company 
has sued Mr. Spreckels in the courts of Hawaii to quiet 
the title. Whereupon the old man, who has instituted 
proceedings in our courts involving the same issues, has 
applied for an injunction to restrain the further prose- 
cution of the suit in Hawaii. The question involved is 
whether a court in one country can divest the courts of 
another country of their jurisdiction over property within 
their bailiwick. 


The agitation to induce the Republicans to hold their 
national convention in San Francisco is less active than it 
was. A fatal blow was dealt to the scheme by the dec- 
laration of the news agencies that their telegraphic facili- 
ties were inadequate. Disappointment prevails among 
enterprising citizens, who hoped great things from the 
convention. But some of the subscribers to the conven- 
tion fund are bearing up with fortitude against a dénoue- 
ment which will relieve them from the necessity of pay- 
ing up their subscriptions. 
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THE ABBEY 
The Comedies of William Shakespeare 


Reproduced by Photogravure. 
and Gilt Tops, $30 oo. Vet. 


or English press has ever produced its equal. . 


SHAKESPEARE 


With 131 Drawings by EDWIN A. ABBEY 


Four Volumes, Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges 
(In a Box.) 


As an illustrated work it is the richest and most artistic that has yet come from the American press. 


We doubt if the French 


In these unequalled illustrations he (Abbey) is seen at his best, and through no 


intervening veil, because in these plates his original work is reproduced: without any loss whatsoever.—WV. Y. Suz. 
In four volumes so quietly rich and simple i in the excellence of their make as to cause the book-lover’s hands to tremble as the 


leaves are turned..... 


Fittingly enshrined with all the art that modern book-making can command.—J. Y. Mail and Express. 
No handsomer publication of Shakespeare's works could be desired by the poet's 


most ardent admirer, and no bibliophile could 


ask for more elegant or luxurious examples of all that is skilful and attractive in his favorite art than these superb volumes afford. 


—Philadelphia Te legraph. 


rhe finest illustrated book of the year thus far, and one of the very finest of recent years.— Boston Advertiser. 
Of a type never before approached, methinks, in wondrous excellence of concept and elaboration.—Chicago Juterior. 
These four tasteful volumes will be highly treasured by those who look for the most beautiful productions of the book-making 


art.—Boston Journal. 


OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS 


And How to Distinguish Them. <A Selection of Thirty Native Food Varieties 
Easily Recognizable by their Marked Individualities, with Simple Rules 
for the Identification of Poisonous Species. By Wi_tiam HamiILTon 
Gipson. With Thirty Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other [lustrations by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $7 50. 
(Jn a Box.) 


The work is the most complete of its kind yet published. From the introduction to the in- 
dex it is complete, and yet so well told is the story that it may be undérstood by any reader.— 
Boston Journal. 

Mr. Gibson writes in his well-known striking and charming style. . . 
preparing a safe and, we think, a useful guide.—Wation, N.Y. 

The book makes very delightful reading. . . . Mr. Gibson’s talk is simple and a 


the talk of a genuine lover of nature, the talk of a man who has lived in the open air.—J/. 
Herald. 


. He has succeeded in 


NOTES IN JAPAN 


Written and Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 
Alfred Parsons has written breezily of Japan, and has accompanied his writings with admira- 


ble sketches... . } Mr. Parsons can paint with words as well as with colors, his description of 
Fujisan, the sacred mountain, being delightful.— Boston Journal. 


The story of the artist’s ‘sojourn among the interesting people who have lately occupied so 


large a share of the world’s attention is admirably well told, and the book may fairly be accounted 
one of the most attractive of the season.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER 
WISE MAN Or 


, Southern Scenes an 
By Henry van Dyke. Illustrated by F. Luts Mora. 


DIXIE; 


Racpu, Author of “ People We Pass,” “ On Can- 


STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS 


Poems. By W. D. Howetts. With Illustrations by Howarp PyLe. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
Limited Edition of Fifty Copies on Hand-made Paper, signed by Mr. How- 
ELLS and Mr. Py te, with the Text Illustrations in Sepia (the full-page il- 


lustrations are Japan proofs in black), 4to, printed on hand-made paper, 
Deckel Edges, Half Cloth, Gilt Top, $15 00. (/u a Box.) 


Each poem contains a thought which is pressing for utterance, and with direct and straight- 
forward words it comes forth. ‘The thought in nearly every instance is a flash of light into the 
| depths of the human heart, or else it is a sword piercing the consciousness with poignant agony. 
| —Brooklyn Eagle. 

1 is Mr. Howells has given us here a remarkable book, as we have said, and one which we would 
| select as an infallible touchstone of the poetic knowledge or ignorance of its readers. If they 
are enamoured of perfect technique, it may not please them; but if they know what poetry is, 


apart from its technique, they will be profoundly touched by it and will return to it again and 
again. —V. Y. Mail and Express. 





FROM THE BLACK SEA 


Through Persia and India. Written and Illustrated by Epwin Lorp WEEKs. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


The book is both interesting and valuable, and, being richly pictorial, may properly be in- 
cluded in the list of holiday publications. —PAiladelphia Telegraph. 


It is not too much to call it the book of travel of the year.—Aoston Advertiser. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 
FOR 1895 





d Sketches. By JULIAN 


nile Neon tant F “iene Volume XVI. With 1096 pages and about 750 II- 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt ada’s Frontier,’ “Our Great West,” etc. Ilus- lustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
Top, $1 50. trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS 


A Classified History of the World, embracing Science, 
Literature, and Art. Brought down to the close 
of the year 1894. Compiled by JosepH H. WILL- 
sey. Edited by CHaRLton ‘I. Lewis. Large 
8vo, 954 pages, Gilt ‘Top, Bound in Cloth, $8 00; 
Three-quarter Leather, $10 00. Sold by sub- 

. scription only. Address the Publishers. 


AFTERMATH 
Part Second of “ A Kentucky Cardinal.” 


LANE ALLEN. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 oo. (In “ Harper's Little Novels.”) 


OAKLEIGH 


A Story. By ELLEN DouGias DELAND. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE 


By RicHarp HARDING 


Ornamental, $1 25. 





Stories. 
ERIC REMINGTON. 
mental, $1 50. 


By JAMES 


City. 
Illustrated. 


A Novel of New York. 


ABOUT PARIS 


CHARLES DANA _ GIBSON. 


RED MEN AND WHITE 


By Owen WISTER. 


PEOPLE WE PASS 
Stories of Life among the 
By Jutian RALpu. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HIS FATHER’S SON 


A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX 


Being Some Account of the Divers Doings of the 
Associated Shades. By JOHN KENDRICK 
Bancs. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$I 25. 


Davis. Illustrated by 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


PONY TRACKS 


Written and Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


*>CENSION 
A Story. By Maup Mason AustIN. IIlustrated. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In 
“‘Harper’s Little Novels.”’) 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN 


Illustrated by FREp- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


Masses of New York 
lilustrated. Post 


By BRANDER MATTHEWws, PARIS 
A Novel. By THomas Harpy. Illustrated. Crown Author of “ Vignettes of Manhattan,” etc. _ II- During the Reign of Terror, January-July, 1794. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. Lena by.. 4. ie THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, By Raout Hespin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. ’ 
NEW EDITIONS OF THOMAS te mental, $r; 25. 
HARDY MENTONE, CAIRO, AND CORFU SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES 
Tess oF THE D’UrBERVILLES. With Illustrations. | By Constance FENIMORE Wootson, Auffor of 6 tie tet ees is ae ee Sel 
—FaR FROM THE MappDING CrowbD, — THE “Anne,” “Horace Chase,” etc. Illustrated. wg FurSeal’s Tooth.” cstmieel ae 
Mayor OF CASTERBRIDGE.— A PAIR OF BLUE Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. bien: Cth, ‘teenie $1 - : 
Eves.—Il'wo on A TOWER.—RETURN OF THE , : ? 5: 
Native. (Other Volumes to follow.) Crown 8vo, 


Cloth, $1 50 each. 
SUNSHINE AND HAAR 


Some Further Glimpses of Life at Barncraig. By 
GABRIEL SETOUN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 


al, $1 25. 
THE SOWERS 
A Novel. By Henry Seton MERRIMAN, Author of 


“With Edged Tools,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25 


A Story. 


trait of the Author. 
$1 Oo. 


And Other Stories. 
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DONA PERFECTA 
By B. Pérez Ga.pos. 
the Spanish by Mary J. SERRANO. 
Introduction by W. D. Howe ts. 


(In the “Odd Number Series.”) 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, 


By Joun Fox, Jr. 
5. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


AGAINST HUMAN NATURE 


A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Translated from 
With an 
With a Por- 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


OTHER TIMES AND OTHER 
SEASONS 


By Laurence Hutton. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Illustrated. $1 oo. (In the Series “ oars American 
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From Maker to Wearer. 


The 
Shoe. 
Black and Russia Calf, 
English toe, Exten- 
sion edge, double sole, 


sewed with Irish linen 
cord, 


Price, $ 3 -50 


A point ke de economy. 


100 Styles. 





Send stamp for Catalogue H, L.C.Bliss & Co. 








STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 and 117 
Nassau St., New York; 1347 Broadway, New 
York; 291 Broadway, New York: 357 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 1305 F St., N.W., Washington; 
69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 Dorrance St., 
Providence; 219 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; 
119 North Main St., Brockton; 103 Dearborn St., 
and Cor. Dearborn and Washington Sts. ,Chicago. 


Factory, Brockton, Mass, 
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CHRIST 


By A. CRESSY MORRISON, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of the IMPROVED 


Frank Leslie’s 


OPULAR? 
MONTHLY. 3 


The Handsomest Number of the Year. > 4 
» At Masada, in the Holy Land, in the year @ 
» 1886, there appeared a man whose strik- 
> ing resemblance to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is the foundation of Mr. Mor= 
rison’s beautiful and pathetic sketch, 
» richly illustrated with many fine engrav- 

» ings, in this number. 


> Other illustrated articles: ‘‘Masterand Man,’ 
> . powerful Russian story, by Lyof N. rroletut: 
> ‘Heroines and Heroine Worship,” by Lida 
> Rose McCabe; “‘The Heroines-of Chivalry,”* by 
> Mrs. Frank Leslie; ‘Literary Boston,” by 
> Lilian Whiting; ‘““How the Wixes Joined the 
‘Four Hundred,’’”? by A. Oakey Hall; “One 
> Christmas Ev e,” a Rg 4 of the time of St. 
Louis, by Emily B. Stone: “The City ot 
> Dordrecht (Holland).’? by Walter Armstrong; 
> “The St. Nicholas Society,” by Wilf. P. Pond; 
“A Japanese Story,” by Teiichi Yamagata; 
> “The Mistletoe Bough,” a Christmas sugges- 
> tion; and three chapters of the fascinating Vir- 
> ginia novel, ‘The Magnet Stone,” by Frances 
> Swann Williams, ete. Send for Premium List. 
: Cbseeeee all ceo A oe Reco Price 25 cents. 
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As perfect asa Watch, 

8.000 Varictics in 

Dresden, Wrought Iron, 

and Onyx Banquet Lamps, 

mounte dand furnished inthe 
latest up-to-date manner. 


For Wedding and Xmas 


PRESENTS 


America’s _ representative 

‘ Lamp. Purchase no other. 
Insist on se rd the stamp ; none genu- 
ine without it. 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 
OIL HEATERS at $5.00 EACH. 


No chimney used. Portableand hand- 
some. Secing Is Believing. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 


PLACE} 
D $7 DARCLAY CE} New York, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Witson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 

New, scientific invention; different from 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable, and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical skill fails. 
No wire or string aitachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR Bag pn og 

+ Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Offices : 122 Broadway, New York. 















ALL KINDS OF 


Stringed Instruments, 


PARTS THEREOF. 
FINE STRINGS, High-Grade Repairing. 
BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 6. 
89 F. 19th St., New York. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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| Rudyard Kipling, 


A. Conan Doyle, 
J. M. Barrie, 





HARPER’S 


America’s Greatest Family Paper for 


WEEKLY 


1896. 





52 NUMBERS A YEAR. 


20 Pages Each Week. 


Value, $5.00 "8 Special Numbers. ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


5 Cents a Copy. 


During 1896, the Mew York Ledger will contain more attrac- 


tive reading- matter than in any y 
size will be 20 pages instead of I 


ear of its splendid history. 


6 pages. This change of size 


ways been the best and most popular, it will publish illustrated 


sketches, articles by famous preachers and authors on the leading 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


$2.00 a Year. 


Its | 


_will enable the publishers to give a much greater quantity of mat- | 
ter, for which arrangements have been made with the most popu- | 
In addition to its continued stories, which have al- 


topics of the day, a delightful Children’s Column, Correspondence | 
Column, Scientific Articles, a department devoted to fashions, 


household information and domes 


tic affairs, entitled the Woman’s 


World, and a thousand and one articles on topics of general in- 
terest, each number containing something for every member of 


the family. 
The following is a partial list 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Elizabeth Olmis, 
Brander Matthews, 

| Eugene Field, 

Maxwell Gray, 

Will Lisenbee, 
Hamlin Garland, 
Sarah Grand, 

Miss Braddon, 

Ian Maclaren, 


Hall Caine, 


Olive Thorne 


Bret Harte, 
Mary E. Wilkins, 


Seward W. Hopkins, 
Frank R. Stoekton, 
Mary Kyle Dallas, 
Stanley J. Weyman, 
Anthony Hope, 

Mrs. Alexander, 
Amelia E. Barr, 


Julian Hawthorne, 
S. R. Crockett, 
Jerome K. Jerome, 


Florenee Warden, 
S. Baring Gould. 
Ralph H. Shaw, 


of our contributors for 1896: 


The Duchess, 

Gilbert Parker, 

John R. Musiek, 

Prof. Felix Oswald, 

Rev. Dr. John Hall, 

Rev. S. Park Cadman, 

Charles F. Holder, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 

R. D. Blackmore (Author 
of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’”’), 

Mrs. N. S. Stowell, 

Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 

Martin Hunter, 

Eben E. Rexford. 


Miller, 


With such a list of contributors, the Mew York Ledger will 
family paper published in the | 


be the most interesting weekly 
United States. 
Address all communications t 


Sample copies sent free on application. 


O 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, N. Y. 
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SACRAMENTO. 
ROGUE. 
UMPQUA. 
WILLAMETTE. 
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™ Northern Pacific 


Through these Valleys and over the 
SISKIYOU MOUNTAINS 


IS THE BEST LINE TO AND FROM CALIFORNIA. 
SEE THAT YOUR CALIFORNIA TICKET READS 
VIA THIS LINE. 
CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. : 
PARRA AAA AA AAA AAA AA AA AAA 


E THE 
MOST FERTILE VALLEYS 


ON THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


“SHASTA ROUTE” 





“‘Tmprovement the Order of the Age.”’ 
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of the 


Smith 


You'll 














why didn’t WE THINK of that?” 
facturer as he noted a certain improved feature 


when you see it. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branch offices in twenty-nine principal cities in the United States. 


said a manu- 
three New Model 


.++Nos. 2, 3, and 4.... 
Premier Typewriters 


be glad that somebody ‘‘ thought of it” 


Write for new Catalogue, etc. 








Exclusive TAILORS 
PANTS mesure GS pair 


None Higher, None Lower, 
Fit and Quality Guaranteed. 
Samples and al! directions for meas- 
urement sent free on application. 


FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Dept. . 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It is 


a recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not wm deaf. When in the ear it is in- 
discomfort. It 


of the NEW YORK 
5, Be trepolitan Building, Madison 
Square, N. $ Phillips Building, 120 Tremont 
8t., Boston, or 848 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HE WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


Awarded 


| | The Highest Award 
-GERMANIA 


WINE 
CELLARS 


* Light, 
















; ae Finely 
B Flac ored Champagne, 
with Very Clean T. aste 
Jand Delicate Bouquet.” 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


AB \MPERIAL SEC 


Ie |Champagne. The finest 


manufactured in this coun- 


‘ : Bint! 


pa RoDuceD BY 


try. Write for information 
ff and prices. 
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Germania Wine Cellars, 
Hammondsport & Rheims, 
New York. 





Music forms a 
f,, Petco feature 
of Christmas time. 

The MASON & 
Pianos 
are 
instru- 


4) HAMLIN 
=|and Organs 
os standard 
mY ments and en- 


| Eceaae// 


dorsed by most 
... eminent musical 
3? { authorities. 

Qed 








| Fully tllustrated catalogue mailed on application 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


N° line in the world equals the New 
York Central in the comfort and 
speed of its trains and the beauty and 
variety of its scenery. 

In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses 
the most perfect system of block signals 
in the world. 

834 hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 2934 hours, 
New York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 

The most comfortable route to St. 
Louis is the New York Central. 

The best 





line to Cincinnati is the 


| New York Central, through Buffalo and 


Cleveland. 

The direct line to Niagara Falls is 
the New York Central. 

Travelling by the New York Central, 
you start from the centre of the city 
of New York, and reach the centre of 
every important city in the country. 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
Frese PureliDericious!l! 






IN FANcy XES avo BASKETS 
ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


3GOLD SEAL - 
- CHAMPAGNE 


EXTRA and SPECIAL DRY. 
URBANA, - - - N.Y. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
‘*Vin Mariani gives to my 
‘White Fathers,’ sons of Eu- 
rope, the courage and strength 
to civilize Asia and Africa.” 


Cardinal Lavigerie. 


Art Drvcersts & Fancy Grocers. Avorp Susstrrvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO., 


Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 


Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street. 


52 West 15th St., New Yorx. 
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people of pei Y a and vicinity is owing to the fact that they are unexcelled in style, quality, 
and finish, and can be purchased at one minimum profit on the cost of production, direct from 
Warerooms and factory occupy the block opposite the Broad Street station of the 


at Newark, thirty minutes from Christopher or Barclay Street, New York. | 
Upon n request will forward photos of any desired style. 


Makers. 
kn 








oe ‘The increasing | 

popularity of Quinby 
carriages among the 
wealthy and fashionable 
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Ufrnas sh LABEL 


THE GENUINE 





FRESNO, California. New railroads; great 
water electric plant; fine climate; fruit centre ; 
home-seekers and capitalists investigate. Information 
free. Address, 100,000 Club. 


‘DEA 


vices combined. wh 
| Goeyes. FF 


NESS nist EAD NOISES CURED | 


by my 8 cert HE ARE Ss ae a or ide. 


B'dway, N.Y. pe ERE 


80 FRONT ST. 
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TAPTON, TEA PLANTER 


LIPTON'S TEAS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 





Drink [IPTON’ Ss 


- AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLDS ma 
|| SUPPLIEDUNDER SPECIAL ROYAL WARRANT 10 £3 
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7 TONS | 
DELICIOUS TEAS 3 
POSSESS THAT MOST DELICATE J 
FLAVOR AND EXQUISITE AROMA 
4 PECULIAR TO THE CHOICEST 
jj GROWTHS OF LENLON, AND INDIA. | 
‘ ; &- 4 . © \S 
ANG THEY Ane PUT UPIN 1 POUND } 
N AND Ya POUND PACKAGES EACH 
MY BEARING THE SEAL YY 

} i 77 WHICH ISA GUARANTEE 0 ABSOLUTE 
PURI ame ee _ 


if Wy) LIPTONS 5 CeieonATED TEA 





=. Hanagalla 
Laymastotfe Mousakelle Gigranella 
Monerakande Pooprassie Karandgagalla 
COVER THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF THE FINEST 
TEA LAND IN CEYLON. —— 
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A Popular Definition: 


The SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE are the half-hose that are knitted to 


the shape of the human foot; 


they are the half-hose whose colors stand 


sunlight, soap and perspiration, and they are the half-hose that wear a long 


time before darning becomes necessary 





THEY COMBINE ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES. 


(G"Look FOR THE TRADE-MARK 





WHICH IS STAMPED ON THE TOE. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 
Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- 
cant mentioning this publication. 





SHAW STOCKING CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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‘THE BEST HOME GAME 


««What Shall We Play?” 


For twenty years the answer has been 


ARCS 


The Royal Game 
of India. 
For Children or 
Adults 
A Christmas 





. Present that’s 
= i | enjoyed for 
years. 
PRICES 
Paper Bound, - +. $1.00 each 
Cloth Bound, - $2.00 each 


Sold by leading Book, Stationery. Toy, and Department 


Stores, in the United States, or mailed, postpaid. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, Ny. Y. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on a a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 

uare Pianos, all warranted like their new 

anos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


| STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW Yor. 














Pt ANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


OS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAUT TION tes buying public will ot not confound the genuine S-O-H-M-E-R Piano with 
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Magnificent eve ry 
Silver 









This Solid 14-kt. Gold $3 00 
Pearl Centre, has 3.00 
never been equalled, $ 


Actual Size. ames $1. 00 


mm Solid Silver. 


14-kt. Gold Enam- 
elled Wreath, set 
pool Five Pearls, 


2 $2. 00 


Two-Thirds Size. This is 
the most handsome Match 
| Boxeverproduced. 

| In Solid Silver . $4 5 


Stylish 
3 and 


Beautiful Scarf 
or Stick Pins 












Mistletoe 
Enamelled 
and set 


. 
Made in Solid 
Silver, 


$1.00 


Any article sent pre- 


beautifully 
Enamelled 
and set with 
Two Pearls, 


paid to a address on in Soli 
receipt of price, and mies psa 
payment refunded if M 

unsatisfactory. $1 . 00 








Send for our Fall ager! an Now, 





This Solid 14-kt. Gold 
Pair of Sleeve Links, 
with Diamond 
Centre . 

t value ever offered. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
Established 1844. 17 Union Square, New York. 


of the latest re oo me Ral in Jewelry 
Silver Novelties, Watches, 
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“TOO LATE!”—A DANGER OF 


MOOSE-HUNTING. 


In the brave days of old, when man was at best a sav- 
age—perhapsa hardly human savage at that—there roamed 
over the regions of northern Europe a gigantic species of 
deer, the like of which is unknown in these degenerate 
times. It was a creature bearing antlers spreading ten 
feet or even more—a veritable giant of its tribe. Known 
to us only by the skeletons it left in beds of peat and marl, 
which have resisted the ravages of time, it has received 
posthumous name and fame as the Irish elk. The first 
title is hardly appropriate, since the creature was by no 
means confined to Ireland, even though its bones have 
been best preserved in that country; but an elk it plainly 
was, as announced to the least discerning by its broadly 
palmated antlers. The modern elk of Asia and Europe 
and America is plainly enough near of kin to this giant of 
old; if not a lineal descendant, at least an offshoot of the 
same family tree. 

This modern elk, since his massive kinsman no longer 
remains aboveground to overshadow him, is known as the 
largest and most powerful existing representative of the 
cervine family. He stands seven or eight feet in height 
at the shoulder, weighs sometimes more than half a ton, 
and has antlers which weigh sixty or seventy pounds, and 
compass sometimes a spread of almost or quite five feet. 
His original habitat was very probably Asia, but, if so, he 
found his way in prehistoric times westward over north- 
ern Europe, and eastward across the supposititious Aleu- 
tian Islands channel to the American continent. Many 
centuries before the advent of civilized man the elk had 
firmly ensconced himself in the northern woods of what 
subsequently became the United States, and clear across 
the south central portions of the present British posses- 
sions. The early settlers of these regions must have rec- 
ognized this great deer as practically identical with the 
one found in northern Europe, yet for some reason they 
chose to christen him anew. They adopted a modification 
of the Indian name, and the American representative of 
the tribe of elk has ever since been generally known as 
the moose. The name elk, which properly belongs to him, 
was given to an altogether different species, the wapiti. 

The Indian name, of which moose is a corruption, is said 
to mean ‘‘ wood-eater”; and the title is not inappropriate, 
for the elk is an habitual browser. His short neck does 
not permit him to reach the earth with facility, and he 
regularly feeds on leaves and young shoots of trees, and 
on bark and lichens. In summer he varies his diet with 
lily-pads and other aquatic vegetables, which he secures 
by. wading. 

Unlike most other species of the tribe of deer, the moose 
is in no sense a thing of beauty. Audubon’s characteriza- 
tion of him as a creature ‘‘awkward in his gait, clumsy 
and disproportionate in limb, uncouth and inelegant in 
form,” must be admitted to do him no injustice. Never- 
theless, the moose is undoubtedly of all our game crea- 
tures the one most coveted by the hunter. No trophy, 
unless it be the skin of a-_grizzly: bear, is so prized by the 
sportsman as the antlered head of a moose... Nor, with the 
same exception, is any other.trophy secured at equal haz- 
ard of life and limb, provided’ the moose be taken in a 


sportsmanlike way, and put to no such unfair disadvan- 
tage as “crusting” or ‘‘ jacking.” 

Our illustration tells a story that has been many times 
repeated in the annals of moose-hunting. Two Indian 
hunters, after a long chase, have overtaken a moose and 
fired upon him. The shots took effect, but only served to 
enrage the animal, which charged furiously upon its pur- 
suers. With that long swinging stride, which is powerful 
even if awkward and ponderous, the great beast came 
crashing through the underbrush, and before the hunters 
could seek shelter had dashed one of them to the ground. 
As he fell the Indian drew his knife, and even as the 
moose gored and trampled him he managed to thrust it 
into the great beast’s heart. Then he sank back uncon- 
scious and dying, while the moose, also done to death, 
staggered back, and standing with drooping head, yet 
with bristlingly defiant. mane and still flashing eye, re- 
ceived the coup de grace from the other hunter, who, en- 
sconced behind a rock, had reloaded his gun as hastily as 
possible, yet too tardily to save the life of his companion. 

Such a fate may come to any one who hunts the moose 
by legitimate methods, but, of course, this element of 
danger serves only to give zest to the pursuit. Ordinari- 
ly, to be sure, the moose, like most other animals, seeks 
only to escape the presence of man when pursued; but 
when wounded, especially if fatigued, he is likely to 
charge the hunter, and during the rutting season he may 
do so even without such provocation. His onslaught at 
such a time is as ferocious as that of any feline beast, 
and the hunter who has stood his ground before such a 
charge and sent a decisive ball into the brain or shoulder 
of his foe has put his courage to a test as severe as it is 
likely ever to be called upon to endure. 

The legitimate methods of pursuing the moose are by 
calling and still hunting. The former is practised during 
the rutting season, in the late autumn, by imitating the 
soft lowing of the cow or the louder voice of the bull, the 
implement employed being usually a horn made of birch 
bark. At this season the moose is incautious, crashing 
about through the forest in impatient search of a rival to 
give him battle. If deceived by the horn he comes on bold- 
ly, trampling the underbrush and clashing the branches 
in his fury, and sometimes even the sight of the unex- 
pected human opponent does not cool his ire. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the mere novice can so 
call as to deceive and thus lure the animal to destruction. 
Skill in calling is the accomplishment of the practised 
woodsman, not of the casual amateur. 

This method of hunting has the merit of destroying 
only the bull moose, but in point of the real sportsman- 
ship it develops it is not to be compared with still hunt- 
ing. To successfully still hunt a moose is to prove one’s 
self a veritable master of woodcraft. Of course one may 
come across a rutting bull as it were by accident, so in- 
cautious do the animals sometimes then become. But 
at other seasons the moose is the shyest and most alert 
and the keenest-eared creature of the forest. Compara- 
tively few amateur sportsmen can boast. of having fol- 
lowed his trail, stolen a march on him, and won the game 
by outmatching his senses in this manner. Indeed, it 
used to be contended that this feat was beyond the capa- 
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city of any one but an Indian, but, of course, this is a 
palpable and often refuted exaggeration. Still, whoever 
has tried it knows that it is not a field in which the novice 
is likely to win laurels. It is questionable which is more 
astonishing, the extreme acuteness of the moose’s sense of 
hearing or the shadowy silence with which the great ant- 
lered beast can steal away through the thickets. If he 
goes clashing through the woods during the frenzy of the 
rutting season it is only because his wits have temporari- 
ly forsaken him. When he chooses, he can glide away, 
even through underbrush, with the silence of a spirit. 

And yet withal he is a clumsy beast when put to open 
flight, and his sprangly trot is about as awkward a gait as 
any animal could well contrive. It is even said, though 
I do not vouch for it, that his feet sometimes interfere to 
the extent of tripping him up, and that the belief, former- 
ly current, to the effect that the animal is subject to epi- 
lepsy was due to this fact. Be this as it may, such a be- 
lief once found currency, and out of it grew the super- 
stitious delusion that the hoof of the moose is a curative 
specific for epilepsy in the human subject. 

The illegitimate methods of killing the moose, which 
unfortunately are all too commonly practised, are by jack- 
ing, hounding, and crusting. Jacking is shooting from 
behind a torch in a boat at night while the animal is feed- 
ing in the water. It requires no skill beyond silent pad- 
dling by the guide; and it fails to give the animal that 
chance for its life which true sportsmanship requires, 
Hounding of any species of deer is utterly reprehensible, 
and need only be mentioned to be condemned. 

Crusting is pursuing the animal when a crust has 
formed on the deep snow in the woods that will support 
the hunter with or without snow-shoes, but will not of 
course support the moose. At such times the animals, if 
undisturbed, confine themselves to restricted areas of the 
woods, where they trample down the snow into what are 
termed yards, and feed within this area so long as any 
available bark remains on the trees within reach. To 
pursue the moose under such circumstances, and cause 
him to flounder off into the snow, where he is about as 
helpless as if he were hoppled, is « feat worthy of an Ind- 
ian, but disgraceful for any one of greater pretensions. 

Fortunately these unsportsmanlike methods of killing 
moose have now been declared illegal almost every where, 
and additional laws have so restricted the time of hunting 
and the number of head one hunter may kill in a season, 
that in many regions of the North, where moose was once 
threatened with extermination, these animals are now act- 
ually on the increase. There are probably more moose 
now in Maine and New Brunswick than there were ten 
years ago, thanks to the game-laws. Newspaper reports 
tell constantly of the securing of fine heads in the North 
woods the present season. <A pure albino—a very great 
rarity with this species—is said to have been secured in 
Maine a few weeks ago. 

There is reason to hope, therefore, that so long as large 
tracts of unbroken forests are to be found in the North, 
the moose may escape the fate that has overtaken the 
only two other mammoth ruminants of our continent, the 
bison and the wapiti, both of which have come so near to ., 
extermination. SroDDARD GOODHUE. 

















It Is EMINENTLY FITTING that the New York Athletic 
Club should uphold the chairman of its Athletic Com- 
mittee, Mr. ‘‘ Bennie” Williams, and resign from the Met- 
ropolitan Association of the Amateur Athletic Union, be- 
cause the officials of that body had the temerity to object 
to being bullied by Mr. Williams, and the effrontery to 
request the New York Athletic Club to withdraw him as 
its delegate. So far as concerns the ethics of athletics, 


Mr. Williams and the N.Y. A.C. are agreed to a nicety.. 


To support him, therefore, is the most consistent perform- 
ance the N. Y. A. C. has made in recent years. 

The club has long enough been sailing under false colors, 
and I congratulate the Governors in that they at last have 
decided to let the public know what a few of us have 
known for some time, to wit, that their regard for ama- 
teur sport extends just so far as it suits their convenience 
and as is consistent with the material success of the 
N. Y. A.C. in its speciality. 


Mr. WILLIAMS IS THE CHOSEN LEADER of the club. 
He fits the position and the position fits him. 

Indeed, his club owes him a debt of gratitude which it 
is high time it set about liquidating. For was it not Mr. 
Williams who guided the footsteps of the N.Y. A.C. in 
almost its first descent from amatcurism? Was it not he 
who stood sponsor for the honest amateur standing of all 
his hireling boxers upstairs, and downstairs handed them 
the cash that had been previously agreed upon? Was it 
not he who clogged the wheels of athletic justice when 
they had started to crush out these masquerading pro- 
fessionals? Did he not consistently aud secretly use his 
utmost endeavors to wreck the cause of amateur sport 
through boxing, and has he not openly, over and over 
again, vowed his purpose to disrupt the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union? It is therefore entirely congruous that the 
N.Y. A.C. should, on its part, support its most promi- 
nent member, Surely one good turn deserves avother. 


Tue NOMINATING CoMMITTEE of the N.Y. A. C., now 
in session, can do no less than head its ticket with Mr. 
Williams, flanked on either side by his friends Gulick and 
that partner in the old Columbia boxing club, whose name 
I forget, but which surely can be found in illuminated 
letters on the N. Y. A. C.’s list of honorables. Thereafter 
the N.Y. A.C. should resign from the A. A. U, and join 
the Pittsburg belligerents (who also have a grievance 
against the A. A. U. because that body would not permit 
them to pass off professional boxers as amateurs), and 
these two might form a little association of their own, 
in which Williams, Gulick, and the erstwhile boxing-club 
side partner can officiate as prosecutor, judge, and jury, 
and where they might procure athletes from all quarters 
of the United States. and, unquestioned, feed them all 
winter as well as all summer. 


FROM TIME TO TIME, as this department has criticised 
the methods of the N. Y.A.C., I have received letters ask- 
ing me to suspend criticism while I considered what a 
*‘boon” the club had been to amateur athletics in the 
United States. As the letters were invariably anony- 
mous, I never had the opportunity of gaining the infor- 
mation that no doubt my correspondents must have had. 
I have sought diligently for several years to discover what 
real benefit the club has done the cause of amateur sport. 
I know its officials plume themselves on the fillip given 
competitive athletics through the efforts of the ** winged 
foot,” but if any of them will give me of his stock of in- 
formation something tangible to show that the ‘* efforts” 
have not been more harmful than beneficial I shall be 
very much indebted. 


MBPANWHILE LET US HAVE A LOOK for ourselves as to 
what the N. Y. A.C. has done for amateur athletics in 
America. It is the oldest athletic club in the United 
States, organized by William B. Curtis, one of the rarest 
types of sportsman of my acquaintance, and the unques- 
tioned athletic authority of America. 

In the old days the club’s environment was humble, its 
treasury slim, and ils members limited; but its surround- 
ings were in keeping with the simple honesty of its pur- 
pose and the directness of its efforts. There were few 
games given in those days, and the prizes had little in- 
trinsic value, but the races were between bona fide mem- 
bers of the club, all of them honest amateurs, whose consid- 
eration for the reward was inconsiderable compared with 
their love for the sport and the pleasure of the contest. 

Time went on, and the club grew, and moved into its 
present quarters, and the old spirit remained, and its ath- 
letes were gentlemen whose amateur standing was be- 
yond question, and whose interest in the winning did not 
go beyond the glory represented by hard-earned victory. 
And then the old Manhattan Athletic Club made its ap- 
pearance in the arena, and fora year or so the rivalry was 
healthful and the condition of sport wholesome, but by- 
and-by sport for sport’s sake was lost sight of in the heat- 
ed struggle of sport for the sake of winning. 


Ir Is A FACT THAT THE M. A.C. began the dishonesty 
by impressing athletes into its service, by shattering 
all the preconceptions of an amateur through its train- 
ing table, expenses, inducements, and sinecure clerical 
positions, kept on tap as merest subterfuge. The M.A C. 
was a dissolute offender. It ran its course in a few short 
years, and finally went down in the wreck which its own 
extravagance and athletic dishonesty had created ; and 
in death benefited athletics more than it had in life. 


Ir THE N. Y. A. C. WAS NOT THE ORIGINAL OFFENDER, 
it certainly was a facile imitator and an able second. Its 
efforts at that time may not have shone with so much efful- 
gence on the cinder track as those of the M. A. C.—fail- 
ing rather in the peculiar auctioneering skill which char- 
acterized and scandalized the ‘‘ Cherry Diamond” than in 
jack of endeavor. But the N. Y. A. C. did shine in the 
boxing department, and it was in this connection that Mr. 
Williams first revealed the athletic legerdemain which at 
once made him the apple of his club's legislative eye, and 
endeared him to the hearts of the N. Y. A. C. members. 
All honest friends of amateur sport were convinced that 
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the class of boxers at that time posing as amateurs were 
professionals. ; 

Mr. Williams did not propose to let their great rival 
get the better of them in the gymnasium, so the present 
chairman of the N. Y.A.C.’s Athletic Committee went 
into the highways and byways of the city and got the 
best scrappers to be had, aud these boxed in the gym- 
nasium of his club, under the rules of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, proclaimed as amateurs by Mr. Williams, 
when all the while he was paying them cash. or its equiv- 
alent, for their work. Meanwhile, too, Mr. Williams was 
running a little private boxing club on his own account, 
under the name of the Columbia Athletic Club, where a 
choice selection of spirits gathered to witness slugging 
of the east and west side muckers— Williams's ** ama- 
teurs.” But these matters ran their course, and finally, 
because of the resolute stand taken by president W. 
B. Curtis of the Metropolitan Association, ended in col- 
lapse, and ‘* Bennie” Williams’s amateurs were declared 
professionals, although Williams himself, at the trial of 
one notorious slugger, refused, when requested by the As- 
sociation, to furnish evidence which he had in his pos- 
session. Mr. Williams was wise in his generation. for the 
evidence he held would have damned him as well as Cahill. 


COMING DOWN NOW TO THE LAST YEAR OR 80, let us 
make another attempt to discover that ‘‘ boon” the N. Y 

. C. is said to have provided for amateur sport. It has 
scoured the country with its drag-net for athletes, and at- 
tached all those whose ideals of sport were not high enough 
to speak of, and to whom the tempting lure of luxuri- 
ous training-quarters was irresistible. It has maintain- 
ed trainiug-quarters at Travers Island, where from a 
dozen to twenty athletes have been fed and housed 
throughout the entire summer season, It has ‘‘ attach- 
ed” men like Mitchell and Conneff, who made no at- 
tempt at supporting themselves meanwhile, and it has 
brought Orton and Gray and Wefers and Bloss several 
hundred miles from their residences, where, if athleticaily 
inclined, they should have remained to represent their home 
clubs. Iam ignoring Stage and Crum, because these two 
men were brought on for the special purpose of the in- 
ternational contest, and my criticisms here are on the 
usual and not the unusual methods of the N. Y. A, C. 

In the last few years the New York club has not de- 
veloped a single athlete that I can recall, outside of Tom- 
my Lee. It has, instead, played the veritable athletic 
harpy, awaiting the development of athletes by small 
clubs, and carrying them off to share in the luxuries of 
Travers Island, which the $30,000 to $40,000 annual ap- 
propriation makes attractive in more ways than one, 


FAR FROM BEING A BENEFIT, the N. Y. A. C. has been 
absolutely a detriment to amateur sport of this country in 
the last few years. By grabbing up all the athletes in the 
country it has ruined the smallerclubs. It has made it im- 
possible for them to live, let alone thrive. It has discour- 
aged provincial participation in athletics, by ‘‘ inducing” 
and spiriting away its best material, and shown an evident 
disregard for everything save the winning of its own 
team. It has left absolutely nothing undone to the suc- 
cess of. its own athletes, but it has literally killed com- 
petitive athletics in this immediate section of the Eastern 
States. A half-dozen years ago there were a dozen little 
clubs in this vicinity, each one of which had some good 
athletic material, and all of them gave anuual games. 

Last year, besides the games of the N. Y. A.C. and the 
New Jersey A. C., I did not hear of a single athletic meet- 
ing in this immediate vicinity. The N. Y. A.C. has not 
only strangled the smaller clubs and crushed the growth 
of athletics, but it has defied the Amateur Athletic Union. 


IF THE OFFICERS OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 
had had the courage of their convictions the present break 
between the N.Y. A.C. and the official body would have 
come long ago, and it is too bad that it did not. The 
A.A.U. officers have known for several years that the 
N.Y. A.C. was stretching the training expense question 
far beyond its rightful limit. They have known that the 
course of the N.Y. A. C. was an absolute menace to ama- 
teur sport, but they have not had courage enough to rule 
against the club. The N. Y A.C. has practically run 
athletics in the Atlantic division of the A. A. U., and it 
has run them to their death. ‘* Boon” forsooth! 


AND THIS Is WHAT THE N.Y A.C. has done for amateur 
athletics in America. This is the ‘*boon” of which we 
have heard; that it has infected our athletics with 
the spirit of professionalism, whereas formerly there was 
a spirit of sport; that it las brought into the com- 
petition a band of mercenaries (though there are, thank 
Heaven, some exceptions), in the place of the gentlemen, 
such as the late Walter Dohm, Baxter, Coster, Cochrane, 
and Jordan, who once wore its emblem, that it has 
made the athletics of the club the means of attaining 
notoriety and of entertaining members, rather than of in- 
citing a general spirit of sport and the development of 
winners from among its own members; that it has set a 
most harmful example to the clubs of the country gener- 
ally, which has in its detrimental influences swept over 
the entire West. 

If this is what the N.Y. A. C. as a body prides itself 
upon, it would be a blessing indeed to the A. A. U. and to 
amateur athletics in the United States if the N. Y. A.C. 
resigned from the A. A. U. If it is the work of a clique, 
then the sooner the N. Y. A. C. does a little house- 
cleaning the quicker it will obtain the respect of sportsmen. 


As For THE A. A.U., while I congratulate it on having 
at last screwed up its courage to the sticking-point, it 
must bear its share with the N. Y. A. C. of condemnation 
for the present unwholesome condition of amateur ath- 
letics in this part of the country. Its policy has always 
been weak. Its legislation halting and timid. Its officers 
have never seemed to have courage enough to speak their 
own mind or to carry out the rules, which in private con- 
ference they agreed upon, but lacked strength to enforce in 
public. It has made a miserable fiasco of athletic legisla- 
tion. It bas permitted the N. Y. A.C. to tread on the 
ethics of amateur sport in a shameful manner. It has 
been a coward at its work, first, last, and always. It 
might better have split and gone to smithereens long ago, 
in its efforts to keep sport clean, than to live on the bounty 
(for that is practically what it amounts to) of the N.Y.A.C. 
and one or two other of the large clubs. 


ONE OR TWO MEN IN THE A. A. U. have honestly tried 
to do what they could to better the condition and to carry 
out the laws of the Union, but they have been overwhelmed 
by the protests and influence of the other members of the 
boards, and there is no excuse for them, for they should 
have had strength o: charactec enough to stand up for the 
right despite consequences, 

The present condition of the A. A. U. is another striking 
illustration of the unhealthful results that must always 
obtain where honesty is not regarded as the best policy. 

If there is a semblance of athletic self-respect left in 
the official board of the A. A. U. it will retrieve our es- 
teem by legislating in accordance with its rules and in the 
spirit of sport for sport’s sake. 

I have written very earnestly and unreservedly on this 
matter, because the New York Athletic Club stands be- 
fore the world as representative of American athletics—be- 
cause its wavs and means are taken as model for the hun- 
dreds of clubs throughout the United States, and because 
on that account whatever vicious practices it cultivates 
strike at the very health and life of American amateur 
athletics. It is because of this influence, too, that I beg 
the sportsmen of the N. Y. A. C. to unite in an effort to 
make their club worthy its position, 


I CANNOT DISMISS THIS SUBJECT without some com- 
ment on the outrageous statements that have been made 
in the London Fied and in The Sporting Life anent ath- 
letics in our ciubs and universities. Heaven knows, the 
condition of our club athletics is bad enough without 
being distorted beyond all recognition. These English 
papers have asserted that our club athletes run for money, 
which is false, of course, as are most things that appear in 
English papers concerning American sport. I keep pretty 
close watch of these matters, and I know of but few in- 
stances in my experience where a club athlete ran for 
money, and in every case it was in a provincial district, 
where the error was more from ignorance than from vi- 
ciousness, and the offender promptly punished. 


OUR ATHLETIC stNs are the extravagant training ta- 
bles, the inducements held out to athletes of board and 
Iddging during the summer, and possibly a clerkship fur- 
nished during the winter. I know of no track athlete who 
has absolutely been paid money, 

As for the Field's and The Sporting Life’s assertions that 
our university athletes are similarly treated by the univer- 
sities, the claim is too diametrically opposed to fact even 
to merit a denial. I can but wonder a? papers of position 
printing stuff that can hardly be excused on the ground 
of ignorance, and which reads much like wilful misrep- 
resentation, Still, after what the Field has published con- 
cerning the last America’s Cup race, I suppose we may ex- 
pect anything. It would be as well, however, if the Eng- 
lish papers got a little nearer facts. Criticism that is not 
honest, that is based on ignorance, does not command 
respect, 


To ME— WHO SPENT SEVERAL MONTHS in England 
studying English athletics, past and present—the “ holier- 
than-thou” attitude assumed by the English press is 
exasperating beyond endurance. Our club athletics are 
purity én excelsis compared with the situation in England, 
where men are supported, are literally owned in individ- 
ual cases, by book-makers, and run to order, where there 
is as much wire-pulling as ever occurred at our old Gutten- 
burg horse-racing track, and where their own athletic asso- 
ciation, which corresponds to our A.A.U., is as conversant 
with the facts as Iam. and does not dare to claim its soul 
as its own. The condition of aihletics throughout Eng- 
land is beyond the comprehension of any one who has not 
been there and studied for himself 

This is not in the spirit of :ccrimination; merely in de- 
fence against the columns of abuse that have been heaped 
upon American athletics since the visitation of the Lon- 
don A.C. team. We have, both of us, England and Amer- 
ica, enough to occupy our attention at home, without look- 
ing across the water for unhealthfulness. 

As for the querulousness of the London A. C. against 
the N. Y A.C. for scouring the country in search of ath- 
letes to strengthen the international team, it is a very 
ludicrous exhibition of ‘‘pot calling the kettle black.” 
The London A. C, Club directed its energies to strength- 
ening its team by gathering in athletes from England and 
ireland and Scotland, and the N. Y. A.C. followed its 
example. That the American club beat its Old World 
rival was not from greater activity in recruiting, but from 
better initial material. 

Some time ago I wrote in these columns that the Eng- 
lish sporting press did not in its carping represent the 
sportsmen of England. If we were to judge by the com- 
ments of this past year in the Field and Sporting Life, we 
should conclude that Englishmen are not good losers. 
Tam still firm in my opinion that, as a rule, the English 
gentlemen of the class, for instance, represented by Ho- 
ran, Lutyens, Jordan, and Oakley, whom we had with us 
this year, are good sporismen. Unfortunately gentlemen 
seem rare on the English sporting press, It is rarely, too, 
a ‘* quitter” like Dunraven is developed on the British 
Isles from any class. He is an exception. 


THE ATHLETIC SITUATION IN THE East, as represented 
by the relations between the N.Y. A. C. and the A. A. U., 
has occupied so much of my space this week, unusually 
restricted because of the holiday number of the WEEKLY, 
that I shall be obliged to defer the continued discussion 
of professionalism in Western athletics until the next 
issue. And I may say, in passing, that I have discovered 
nothing as yet to change the criticisms of a few weeks ago. 

It is impossible to reply to all the letters 1 have received 
in regard to this matter, and I take this opportunity of 
thanking those who have corroborated and supported me, 
and of commiserating with those others who have not yet 
seen the error of their ways, It is the duty of every 
sportsman in the country who has the interest of amateur 
sport earnestly at heart to collaborate with me in this 
effort to cast out the uncleanly. 


IF THE NEW ENGLISH SPORTING MAGAZINE, Badminton, 
expects serious consideration in America, it must clear its 
columns of such misstatement and prejudiced and igno- 
rant argument as revealed by the paper on the America 
Cup in its November issue. 


LAST WEEK THE “TYPES” incorrectly gave Cornell a 
6-0-football victory over Lafayette, which belongs to the 
latter. Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


‘* AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—By Watter Camp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE $1 25.—Harper. & BROTHERS. 
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CRIPPLE CREEK, 


Colorado’s golden wonder, which is only in the 
fourth year of its development, and yet already 
has taken its place as the richest and mcst 
extensive gold-mining region in America. Its 
output is rapidly increasing, and now exceeds 
one million dollars, per month, of gold. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 


Ts the nearest city to the great gold region, 
being distant but eighteen miles in an air line, 
and connected by two railroads, with a third 
projected. It is headquarters for investors in 
Cripple Creek mines and for speculators in its 
stocks. During the week ending Nov. 16th, 
1895, thirteen million shares of mining stock 
were bought and sold upon its three exchanges. 

THE ANTLERS is the foremost hotel of 
Colorado Springs and of the Rocky Mountain 
region, and is noted throughout the West for 
the charms of its location and the elegance of 
its service. Its rates range from $3 to $5 per 


day. 
; E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


All inquiries concerning Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek will receive prompt attention if addressed to Gro. 
Rsx Buckman, Sec’y Bureau of Information, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 
H, B. KIRK & O@., Agents, 69 Fulton St., N. Y,, 
also Broadway and 27th St., N. Y. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD CO. 


NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN, 
FAST EXPKESS STEAMEKS. 

I. Cabin $60 and meprerts. according to location, II. Cabin $45 
and $3. Round trip $95 and $100. 

Aller, Tues., Dec. 11, 10 A.M. | Aller, Tues., Jan. 21, 10 A.M- 

Havel, Tues., Dec. 31, 10 A.M. | Lahn, Tues., Feb. 4, 10 A.M- 

Saale, Tues., Jan. 1, 10 A.M. | Spree, Tues., Feb. 11, 10 A.M. 

Ems, Tues., Jan. 14, 10 A.M.| Ems, Tues., Feb. 18, 10 A.M. 
Passengers booked through to all important points of GER- 

MANY and AUSTRIA. 


WELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
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OU probably can’t take 
cod-liver oil as the fisher- 
man brings it. It is easy to 
see whya partly digested cod- 
| liver oil like Scott’s Emulsion 
is the easiest form in which 
to take it. ; : 

The first thing the stomach 
| does with fat is to make an 
| emulsion of it, break it up into 
tiny drops. The emulsion of 
butter is milk; and milk, you 
know, is an easier food than 
butter. Digestion can deal 
wen a ag when it cannot 

with a spoonful. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the 
| only emulsion of cod-liver oil 
that does not separate. Ask 
your doctor. 














““WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK”’ 
all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 

RAMBLER BICYCLE? 
Catalogue upon application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. W: New York. 
| "Teockion. Detroit. try, Eng. 





in amounts from £1 up, are Cashed 
All Over the World by agents, 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The Old 
Country, and for travellers. Issned 
for over 21 years. Circular on applica- 
tion. FREDERICK W. PERRY, Gen’! 
Agent, 2 Wall Street, New York. 








20th Edition—Postpaid for 2% cents (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
Pare cag et 
“Every one Be Tez this little book." athencbuee. 
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The eminent chemist, Prof. Henry A. 
Mort, Ph.D., LL.D., etc., reports: 


‘‘NEw York, Oct. 22, 1895. 

‘* Pursuant to request I have examined the preparation known as SALVA-CEA, and 
find the same to be composed of perfectly harmless and efficient medicinal constituents, 
principally of vegetable origin. Chemical analysis demonstrates the entire absence of 
any metallic poison, such as lead, mercury, arsenic, copper, etc., or their salts, as also the 
entire absence of any alkaloid, such as morphine (opium), strychnine, etc. 

**It is not the office of the chemist to point out the medicinal applicability of any 
preparation ; still, knowing the nature of the constituent elements which compose 
SALVA-CEA, I can say that the properties of the same are so well defined that 1 am 
justified in saying it should accomplish the work for which it is recommended.” 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 













Wttete 


is especially effective in cases of 


Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Sore Muscles, 
Sore Throat, Old Sores, Chafings, 
Catarrh, Earache, Ulcers, 
Burns, Bruises, Piles. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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| Constable Ks a 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an : : 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of cqunterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








town. If Columbias are now properly 
ity, let us know. 








By Dr. VAN DYKE 


Soendld 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE 
MAN. By Henry van Dyke, Author 


Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


Dress Stuffs. 


Boucle and Rough - Faced Fabrics, English and 
Scotch Suitings, Scotch Wool Plaids, 
Serges, and Diagonals, 


“Pim’s” 
Tartan Plaid Irish Poplins. 


Crepes, Crepons, and Cachemeres in liyht colorings, 
for Evening and House Wear. 


roadway A> 191th st. 


NEW YORK. 


It is a matchless parable. . . . Marvel- 
lously is it told; with life, color, action, 
and yet with deep reflection and profound 
significance.—Evangelist, N.Y. 

Dr. Van Dyke is a scholar with 2. vivid 
imagination. He never writes along old 
lines, but blazes a path for himself through 
the woods. He tells a captivating story, 
and does it in a unique way.—W. Y, 
Herald. 

This is a beautiful Eastern story, full 
of elevated thought and word pictures. 
It breathes the spirit of the desert, and is 
alive. with. vivid. descriptions. of. events 
and scenery.—Chréstzan Register, Boston. 








A chcoa with rich chocolate flavor, retain- 
tmg all the nutritious and fat-producing 
Properties, yet not distressing to the most 
delicate, ad d. Proven in 


HLLIPS: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 














of “The Christ-Child in Aft,” etc 
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